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ROMAN  LIFE  IN  CYRENAICA  IN  THE  FOURTH 
CENTURY  AS  SHOWN  IN  THE  LETTERS  OF 
SYNESIUS,  BISHOP  OF  PT0LEMAI8 


I 

CYRENAICA:  THE  COUNTRY  AND  ITS  HISTORY 


The  Roman  province  of  Cyrenaioa  occupied  the  region  now 

called  Barca,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Tripoli,  extending 

eaet  from  the  Greater  Syrtis  a  distance  of  about  20C  miles, 

and  south  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  a  distance  of  70  to  80 

miles.     It  touched  the  borders  of  Proconsular  Africa  (Carthage) 

on  the  west,  and  on  the  east  those  of  Marmarica,  by  which  it 

was  separated  from  Egypt;  to  the  south  was  the  desert.  The 

country  was  also  called  Pentapolis,  from  its  five  chief  cities, 

Cyrene,  Apollonia,  Ptolemais,  at  firat  merely  the  port  of 

1 

Barca,  Arainoe,  at  first  Teuchira  ,  and  Berenice,  at  first 
Reaper idea.    The  greater  part  of  the  region  is  occupied  by 
the  plateau  of  Barca,  between  which  and  the  coast  is  a  series 
of  terraces.    Theae,  together  with  the  northern  and  north- 
western part 8  of  the  plateau,  are  fertile  and  well-watered, 

2 

with  wooded  paaturee  extending  over  the  level  portions."" 

3 

Much  of  the  country  is  rough  and  mountainoua  ,  with  rocky 


1 

Synesiua  calla  it  Teuchira. 

2 

Smith:  Dictionary  of  Claaeical  Geography. 

3 

Synesius:  Ep.  104;  in  Migne!s  Patrologia,  vol.  66. 
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hillsides,  ravines,  and  valleys,  and,  here  and  there,  as  in  "the 

lovely  valley  of  Labrone,"  a  "rushing  stream  and  its  banks  rosy 

1 

with  the  plumed  oleanders."       The  climate  in  general  is  favor- 
able, the  plateau  being  open  to  the  eea-breezes  from  the  north 

and  west  and  sheltered  to  some  extent  from  the  hot  winds  of  the 
3 

desert 

Cyrenaica  was  settled  by  Greek  colonists;  its  first  city, 

Cyrene,  which  for  centuries  was  the  metropolis  of  the  country, 

3 

was  built  about  631  B.C.    by  Dorians  from  the  island  of  Thera. 
Other  cities  were  built  later,  and  the  colony  increased  in  size 
and  importance  until  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ,  when  it  was  in  its  most  flourishing  condition.  The 
country  was  at  first  ruled  by  kings,  all  of  whom  belonged  to 
the  dynasty  of  Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrene;  then,  about 
450  B.C.,  it  became  a  democracy.    The  Persian  invasion,  and 
later  a  long  war  with  Carthage  weakened  the  country.  Upon 
Alexander's  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  Cyreneans  made  an  alliance 
with  him.     In  333  B.C.,  Cyrenaica  came  under  the  rule  of 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus.    The  last  Ptolemy,  Apion,  left  the 
country,  by  testament,  to  the  Romans,  in  96  B.C.    At  first  the 
Romans  allowed  the  cities  their  liberty,  but,  in  order  to 
settle  the  dissensions  that  arose,  they  reduced  it,  about 
75  B.C.,  to  the  form  of  a  province.    Under  Augustus,  Cyrenaica, 


1 

Norton:  From  Benghazi  to  Cyrene;  Bulletin  of  the  Archeolo^ical 
Institute  of  America,  1910-11,  vol.  II,  pp.  57-67. 

2 

Smith:  Diet,  of  Class.  G-eog. 

3 

Thrige:  Res  Cyrenensium,  sees.  23,24;  Smith:  Diet .Class. Geog. 
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together  with  Crete,  with  which  it  had  been  united  in  6?  3.C., 

was  made  a  senatorial  province.    Constant ine  separated  Cyrenaica 

from  Crete  and  placed  it,  as  Libya  Superior,  under  the  govern- 

1 

ment  of  a  praeses . 

In  the  days  of  its  glory,  Cyrene  was  one  of  the  largest 

3 

cities  in  the  Greek  world.       Commerce  and  agriculture  were  well 

developed,  and  the  country  was  prosperous.     It  was  famous, 

among  other  things,  for  its  four-horse  teams,  celebrated  as 

3 

victors  in  the  Greek  chariot  races    in  the  odes  of  Pindar. 

4 

The  Cyreneans  had  a  treasury  at  Olyrapia.        Cyrene  was 

prominent  in  art,  literature,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  Of 

5 

the  great  men  from  Cyrene,  the  most  famous  were  Aristippus  , 

who  founded  the  Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophy  and  was  the 

6 

fore-runner  of  Epicurus;  Calliraachus  ,  one  of  the  most  famous 

7 

Alexandrian  grammarians  and  poets;  Eratosthenes  ,  who  devised 

a  system  of  geography  and  a  method  of  measuring  the  earth; 

8  9 
and  Carneades  ,  who  founded  the  Third  Academy  at  Athens. 

10 

About  five  hundred  years  later  than  Carneades,  lived  Synesius  , 
the  patriot,  writer,  philosopher,  and  bishop,  from  whoa©  letters 
most  of  the  material  for  this  paper  has  been  gained.  Two 


1 

Smith:  Diet .Class .Geog;  Thrige,  passim;  Gardner:  Synesius  of 
Cyrene;  Crawford:  Synesius  the  Hellene;  Glover:  Life  and 
Letters  in  the  Fourth  Century,  ch.  14,  pp.  320,331;  Volkmann: 
Synesius  von  Cyrene,  ch.  1;  Herodotus,  passim. 
2  3  4  5 

Thrige,  p.  97.  Pythians,  4,5.  Thrige,  p.  343.  Died  366  B.C. 
6  7  8 

Died  about  340  B.C.    Born  about  376  B.C.  "Born  about  313  B.C. 
9  10 
Smith:  Class. Diet.      ~ Authorities  differ  as  to  the  date  of  his 
birth:  Crawford  thinks  360;  Volkmann,  365  to  370;  Druon,  in 
Oeuvres  de  Synesius,  about  370;  Terzaghi,  in  Sinesio  di  Cyrene: 
Atene  e  Roma:  xx,  p.  4,  about  370.    Almost  all  authorities 
place  his  death  at  413  or  414;  Crawford,  p.  8. 
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centuries  after  his  death,  the  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  of 

1 

Cyrene  disappeared  under  the  Arabian  conquest. 

The  decline  and  depopulation  of  Cyrenaica  was  hastened  by 
the  effects  of  an  uprising  of  the  Jews,  large  numbers  of  whom 
had  been  settled  in  the  country  by  the  Ptolemies,  during  the 
reign  of  Trajan.    They  massacred,  it  is  said,  about  300,000 
Gentiles.    The  Romans  retaliated  on  the  Jews  with  srreat 

2 

severity;  hence,  there  was  a  severe  lose  in  population."" 
Synesius,  writing  about  400  A.D.,  shows  the  hatred  that  ex- 
isted between  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks,  by  remarking  that  the 
Jews  are  "a  treacherous  race,  who  believe  they  are  acting 

piously  if  they  cause  the  death  of  as  many  Greeks  as 
3 

possible . "~ 


1 

Glover,  p.  333. 

2 

Smith:  Diet .Class. Geog;  Glover,  p.  331, 

3 

Ep.  4. 


II 

THE  BARBARIAN  INVASIONS 


At  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  we  find 
the  once-prosperous  land  of  Cyrene  in  an  undeniable  state  of 
decline.    The  taxes  were  oppressive;  inefficient  and  un- 
principled governors  made  matters  worse,     Syneaiua,  in  his 
letters, alludes  again  and  again  to  calamities,  such  as  earth- 

1 

quakes,  ravages  of  locusts,  pestilence,  war,  fire,  and  famine. 

Lawless  and  violent  men  made  life  miserable  for  the  decent 

citizens.    The  most  pressing  evil,  however,  was  the  devastation 

caused  by  the  constantly  recurring  raids  of  the  barbarian 

tribes  from  the  south. 

These  barbarians,  especially  those  who  invaded  Cyrenaica 

during  the  earlier  years  of  Syneaius,  were  mere  brigands,  maraud 

ing  banda  of  nomads,  whom  Synesius  characterizes  as  thieves  and 

robbers,  not  fit  to  be  called  an  enemy,  who  slew  and  robbed  the 

timid  and  unprotected,  "but  fled  into  the  desert  as  soon  as  the 

2 

inhabitants  showed  resistance.        One  band,  he  says,  were 

"wretched  manikins  on  horseback,  apparently  urged  on  by  hunger 

3 

to  risk  their  lives  in  order  to  seize  our  goods."        One  of 

these  tribes,  the  Macetae,  learning  of  the  demoralization  of 

the  army  under  Cerealis,  made  a  serious  invasion  about  the 
4 

year  405.        They  invaded  the  country  in  great  numbers,  killing 

thoee  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  unable  to  take  refuge  in  the 

1  2  3 

Ep.  58.        Ep.  131.        Ep.  104. 

4 

This  is  the  date  assigned  to  Ep.  129-b  by  Druon  in  "Oeuvrea 
de  Syneaiua." 
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fortified  places,  burning  the  harvests,  and  driving  off  the  live 

stock,  the  chief  wealth  of  the  country.     They  carried  the  women 

off  into  slavery,  and,  whereas  they  had  once  been  in  the  habit 

of  carrying  the  young  boys  away  alive,  in  this  raid  they  gave  no 

quarter  to  any  male,  for  the  reason,  Synesius  conjectures,  that 

they  now  realized  that  they  were  too  few  in  number  to  guard 

their  spoils  and  at  the  same  time  to  capture  the  remaining 

1 

plunder  in  the  face  of  a  possible  resistance.        They  even  laid 
siege  to  the  fortifications,  but,  although  Synesius  expressed 

the  fear  that  most  of  the  forts  would  have  to  be  given  up,  if 

2 

the  siege  was  long  continued,  because  of  lack  of  water  ,  it  is 

probable  that  the  invaders  soon  abandoned  the  attempt  and  re- 

3 

tired  to  the  desert  with  their  booty,  as  was  their  custom." 

In  the  later  years  a  people  called  Ausurians  were  the 
4 

invaders.        They,  too,  were  nomads,  but  they  were  more  numerous 

and  far  more  formidable  than  the  earlier  invaders.    Their  ad- 

5 

vance  was  checked  for  a  year    by  the  efforts  of  an  able  young 

general  named  Anysius.    Three  decisive  defeats  at  the  hands  of 

Anysiue  and  his  forty  Unnigardae  dismayed  the  barbarians  and 

reduced  their  operations  to  a  few  scattered  raids.    Next  year, 

however,  after  the  recall  of  Anysiue,  the  Auauriane  returned  in 

force  and  over-ran  the  whole  country.    So  bold  were  they  that 

even  the  women  took  part.    They  destroyed  the  villages  and 

besieged  the  cities  with  larcre  forces.     No  fortress  was  too 

£  |  3  4 

Ep.  135.      Ep.  132.      Ep.  108.      Epp.  57,56;  Catastasis  i,ii. 

5 

Druon  gives  this  year  as  411. 
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strong  for  them;  no  place  too  sacred  to  plunder.    In  the  region  of 

Barca  they  ransacked  the  tombs;  through  the  district  of  Ampelitio 

they  burned  the  churchs  and  carried  off  the  sacred  vessels. 

Captives  of  all  acres  were  taken,  especially  young  boys,  who  would 

some  day  return  to  attack  their  native  land.     So  many  captives 

did  the  Ausurians  take,  Synesius  says,  that  they  returned  three 

times  as  numerous  as  they  had  come;  it  was  reported  that  they 

carried  off  booty  on  five  thousand  camels. 

Syneeius  describes  the  country  as  being  in  a  moat  desolate 

and  discouraging  condition  as  a  result  of  these  invasions.  The 

1 

wailing  of  the  women  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy  ;  men  daily 

slaughtered  like  cattle;  the  air  polluted  by  the  odor  of  decay- 

2 

ing  bodies;  the  sight  of  the  sky  darkened  by  birds  of  prey   

such  are  the  evils  by  which  Syneoius    io  surrounded.    In  one 

letter  he  says  that  the  enemy  have  placed  their  camp  on  his 

property  and  are  using  it  as  a  base  of  operations  against 
3 

Cyrene.""      In  another  letter,  written  during  the  siege  of 

Ptolemais  by  the  Ausurians,  he  writes:     "Everything  has  perished 

utterly;  now  the  cities  alone  remain,  even  up  to  the  time  of 

4 

writing;  what  will  happen  on  the  morrow,  God  alone  knows. n 

In  an  address  or  appeal  made  during  the  same  time,  he  says: 

"Pentapolis  has  perished,  it  has  been  ext in,eul8hed ,  it  has  come 

5 

to  its  end,  it  is  finished,  it  is  dead."~      The  sieere,  however, 

6 

was  raised,  probably  by  Marcellinus,  another  able  general  ;  but 
the  country  was  in  a  sorry  plight. 


1  £  1  i  "i 

Ep.  131.      Ep.  124.      Ep.  94.      Ep.  69.      Cataetasis  i. 

6 

Ep.  62. 


Ill 

GOVERNMENT:  MILITARY  AND  CIVIL 
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nMarcell inus , n  says  Synesius,  "found  the  cities  distressed 

by  war:  without,  by  the  multitude  and  fury  of  the  barbarians; 

within,  by  the  want  of  discipline  of  the  soldiers  and  by  the 

1 

rapacity  of  their  officers."        These  ill-disciplined  soldiers 

made  little  effectual  resistance  to  the  invaders.    In  the  first 

place,  the  army  stationed  in  Cyrenaica  was  too  small  to  be 

effective.    Although  it  was  composed  of  both  heavy-armed-  and 

light-armed  troops,  as  well  as  cavalry,  its  total  strength  was 

probably  far  lees  than  that  of  an  ordinary  legion.    The  troops 

were  scattered  about  the  country  in  forte  and  in  the  fortified 

towns,  often  in  places  where  there  was  no  j^articular  need  of 
2 

them.       Whenever  the  enemy  made  a  sudden  incursion,  they  would 

besiege  each  small  detachment  in  its  stronghold,  thus  preventing 

the  army  as  a  whole  from  taking  any  prompt  action.    By  the  time 

the  army  could  be  collected,  the  forts  in  the  meantime  signaling 

to  one  another  by  means  of  torches  or  beacons  lighted  on  the 

3 

towers,  as  well  as  dispatching  messengers  ,  serious  damage  would 

already  have  been  done  by  the  enemy. 

Most  of  the  troops,  in  time  of  peace  "a  scourge  more  terrible 

4 

than  the  war  with  the  barbarians ,, "  showed  a  weak  and  cowardly 

spirit  in  the  face  of  the  barbarians.    Some  even  hid  in  the  clefts 

5 

of  mountains  upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy.*"      Of  the  foreign 

r         2  | 

Ep.  63.      Ep..l29-b;  Catastasis  i.      Epp.  135,  139-b. 

4  5 
Catastasis  ii.      Ep.  122. 
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troops  in  the  service,  Synesius  was  suspicious.    He  tried  without 

1 

success  to  have  a  law  passed  excluding;  foreigners  from  the  army  „ 

3 

Yet  he  declares  that  the  native  trcopfl  were  not  of  much  use. 

The  heavy-armed  Marcomani  and  the  Thracian  cavalry  could  not  he 

depended  upon.     Synesius  speaks  sarcastically  of  "the  brave 

Marcomani"  and  of  the  valiant  deeds  which  might,  he  expected  of 

3 

them  when  the  leno  Chilas  is  put  in  command  of  them.      In  the 

address  already  mentioned,  he  says:     "The  Ausurians  have  put  on 

the  breastplates  captured  from  the  Thracian  cavalry;  it  is  not 

that  they  need  these  spoils,  but  they  deck  themselvea  out  in 

them  to  insult  us.    They  carry  shields  taken  from  the  Marcomani." 

In  the  same  address:     "There  remains  of  the  Roman  legion  only 

the  light-armed  soldiers,  and  they  owe  their  safety  to  the  pity 
4 

of  the  enemy.""" 

Not  all  of  the  troops  were  inefficient;  two  classes,  the 

Balaeritae  and  the  Unnierardae ,  are  highly  praised  by  Synesius. 
5 

The  Balagritae    were  the  chief  reliance  of  the  country  during 

the  earlier  invasions.    They  were  archers;  they  had  originally 

been  mounted,  but  during  the  generalship  of  Cereal  is  they  had 

been  deprived  of  their  horses.    As  simple  bowmen,  however,  they 

gave  good  service.    Synesius  had  a  few  of  them  with  him  when  he 

was  besieged  at  one  time,  either  in  his  country  house  or  in  some 

fort:  these  few  were  sufficient.    They  made  good  use  of  their  bows 

in  guarding  the  wells  and  the  river,  for  there  was  no  water  with- 

6 

in  the  fortification. 


I  i  3  4 

Ep.  94.  Ep.  78.  Ep.  110.      Catastasis  i. 

5  6 

Gardner,  p.  67:  "Clausen  suggests  Bulgarians."    ""Epp.  104,131. 
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The  Unnigardae  were  far  more  useful  to  Pentapolie  than  the 

native  troops  and  than  all  the  auxiliaries  which  were  sent  into 

the  country.    There  were  only  forty  of  them;  but,  under  the  leader 

ship  of  Anysius,  they  routed  more  than  a  thousand  Ausurians,  says 

Fynesius.    They  were  mounted,  and  they  scoured  the  heights,  on 

the  lookout  for  incursions  of  the  enemy,  promptly  putting  to 

flight  any  bande  that  appeared.    After  the  recall  of  Anysius  to 

Constantinople,  an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  them  of  their 

horses  and  equipment  and  to  enroll  them  among  the  native  troops. 

On  their  behalf  and  at  their  request,  Syne3ius  appealed  to 

Anysius  at  Constantinople  to  intercede  with  the  Emperor;  he  also 

asked  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  additional  Unnigardae,  for  with 

SCO  auch  troops  and  with  Anysius  at  their  head,  they  could  carry 

the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  and  release  their  fellow- 

1 

citizens  from  captivity,"      It  is  not  known  what  was  accomplished 

for  the  brave  band  already  in  the  country,  but  the  reinforcements 

were  not  sent;  the  forty,  divided  into  several  detachments  and 

held  back  by  their  leaders,  were  not  able  to  accomplish  much 

2 

against  the  new  invasion. 

The  accomplishments  of  Anysius  and  Karcellinua  show  how  much 

depended  upon  the  character  of  the  military  leader.    At  this 

period  the  military  department  of  the  province,  as  was  the  case 

throughout  the  Empire,  was  entirely  independent  of  the  civil 
3  4 

government .""      The  dux    or  military  ruler  of  Cyrenaica,  it  seems, 

was  directly  responsible  to  the  military  authorities  at 

1  2  ~  3 

Ep.  78.    ~Ep.  78;  Catastasis  i,ii.    "Crawford,  pp.  319-220  (cit- 
ing Gibbon,  vol.  1,  ch.  13;  ch.  17). 

4 

"  Or  ctpoLTT\yo$. 
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1 

Constantinople.        All  appeals  which  Synesius  makes  in  military 
matters  are  addressed  to  influential  persons  in  that  city. 
Pynesius  also  states  that  he  proposed  that  the  military  leader- 
ship of  the  province  "be  abolished,  that  the  country  be  reunited 

with  its  ancient  prefecture  of  Ecrypt  t  an  arrangement  which  every- 

2 

one  agreed  was  the  only  remedy  of  their  evils.       This  project 

was  defeated  by  a  Cyrenean  named  Julius,  one  of  the  evil 

characters  of  the  time,  for  mercenary  reasons.    In  connection 

with  military  matters,  it  may  be  noted  that  on  one  occasion 

at  least  the  pay  of  the  troops  was  sent  through  Alexandria, 

for  several  letters  of  introduction  were  addressed  by  Synesius 

from  Alexandria,  where  he  was  residing  at  the  time,  recommending 

to  prominent  persons  in  Cyrenaica  an  Alexandrian  senator  who  was 

t 

to  carry  to  the  province  the  pay  of  the  troops. 

Through  influence  at  court,  a  man  utterly  unfit  for  the 

office  might  be  appointed  dux.      Such  a  case  was  that  of  Chilae, 

who,  in  his  younger  days,  had  been  a  leno .      Wishing  to  top  off 

his  career  with  military  exploits,  he  went  to  Constantinople  and 

4 

obtained  the  command  from  the    Emperor.""      We  have  no  evidence 

of  his  management  of  the  post,  but  we  do  have  accounts  of  the 

actions  of  duces  John  and  Cereal  is.     John  was  a  bully  and  a 

braggart  in  times  of  peace,  but  when  news  came  of  the  enemy's 

approach,  he  disappeared.    Rumors  were  circulated  that  he  had 

broken  his  leg;  then,  that  other  misfortunes  kept  him  at  home. 

In  the  meantime,  the  enemy  were  devastating  the  frontier  country. 

I  |  3 

Crawford,  pp.  219,220.      Ep.  94.      Ep.  18;  also  Epp.  19,20,21. 
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After  the  tribune  of  the  Balagritae,  with  his  troop  in  readiness, 
had  been  waiting  for  five  days,  dux  John  appeared,  protesting 
that  he  had  been  on  military  duty  in  another  part  of  the  province 
and  declaring  that  the  very  news  of  his  presence  would  frighten 
away  the  enemy.    They  then  advanced  to  the  threatened  district 
and  came  upon  the  barbarians,  a  wretched  band.    The  enemy  dis- 
mounted for  battle,  the  country  being  rough,  and  the  Romans 
prepared  to  do  likewise.    Thereupon  John,  declaring  that  it  was 
beneath  his  dignity  to  fight  on  foot,  set  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
galloped  away  at  full),  speed,  up  hill  and  down,  over  ditches, 
through  thicket 8,  never  stopping  until  he  reached  Mount  Bombaea, 
where  he  took  refuge  in  the  extensive  underground  paesages.  He 
did  not  even  understand  the  military  commands,  giving  them  at 
random;  but  his  riding  aroused the  admiration  of  all.    After  hie 

flight,  both  sides  eyed  each  other  for  a  time,  then  slowly 

1 

retreated  in  opposite  directions. 

Cereal  is  was  mercenary  in  the  extreme,  had  no  regard  for 
public  esteem,  and,  though  boasting  of  his  military  experience, 
had  no  military  qualities  whatsoever.    His  mismanagement  brought 
on  the  costly  invasion  of  the  Macetae  already  described.  He 
seized  upon  the  property  of  the  native  soldiers,  for  he  could  get 
nothing  from  the  foreigners;  in  return,  he  granted  exemption  from 
service,  allowing  them  to  go  wherever  they  could  get  a  living. 
Fince  the  Balagritae  were  deprived  of  their  horses  in  the  time  of 
Cerealis,  the  suspicion  arises  that  he  sold  the  horses  for  his 
personal  profit.    He  exacted  tribute  from  the  cities,  quartering 


1 
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hie  troops,  not  where  they  were  most  needed,  but  where  he  could 

collect  the  moet  gold.    The  Macetae  soon  discovered  this,  "for  the 

news  spread  from  the  half-barbarians  to  the  barbarians."    Cereal  is 

was  afraid  to  stay  on  land;  so  he  embarked  on  a  ship  with  all  his 

gold.    His  instructions,  carried  to  shore  by  a  small  boat,  were 

that  none  should  venture  outside  the  walls  nor  try  battle  with  the 

invincible  enemy,  and  that  four  watches  should  be  kept  during  the 

night.     If  his  orders  were  disobeyed,  he  would  absolve  himself 

from  all  responsibility.     "For  not  on  the  battlements,  as  I, 

Synesius,  the  philosopher,  but  at  the  oar,  does  our  dux  take 
1 

his  station." 

A  different  sort  of  leader  was  Anysius,  who  by  his  exploits 

with  the  Unnigardae,  "prolonged  the  life  of  Pentapolis  for  a 

year."    Ke  was  incorruptible  and  despised  even  legitimate  profits. 

"Alone  of  all  those  who  have  commanded  us,  he  permits  the 

oppressed  citizens  to  raise  their  voices  louder  than  the  soldiers." 

"With  a  leader  like  Anysius,  of  what  are  the  Unnigardae  not 

capable?    He  is  their  captain  and  commander,  their  companion  and 

their  general;  armed  like  them,  he  traverses  the  country  with 

them;  he  goes  everywhere,  and  everywhere  victory  follows." 

"Ke  knows  how  to  make  good  use  of  these  brave  soldiers.  He 

throws  them  as  he  pleases  on  the  enemy;  he  holds  them  in  his 
2 

hand . " 

Anysius  was  succeeded  by  Innocent,  an  old  man,  who  had  a  long 
illness,  and  who  was  hampered  by  some  of  his  officers,  natives  of 
Alexandria.     It  was  during  his  generalship  that  the  Ausurians  made 

1  2 
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1 

their  disastrous  invasion."       Marcellinua  was  sent  out  to  save 

the  cities  from  the  enemy.     It  has  already  been  mentioned  in 

what  condition  he  found  the  country •     In  one  battle  he  rid  the 

country  of  the  enemy  and  gave  peace  to  the  citizens.  He 

despised,  as  did  Anysius,  even  legitimate  gains.     "He  cultivated 

piety  towards  God,  justice  towards  the  citizens,  and  kindness 

3 

towards  suppliants." 

Although  there  was  a  law  against  the  carrying  of  arms  by 
3 

private  citizens  ,  yet  Synesius  grew  weary  of  waiting  for  the  aid 

of  the  soldiers  in  times  of  war  and  poor  leadership.    He  organized 

a  band  of  the  sturdy  farmers,  with  cohorts  and  centurions,  and 

went  out  to  do  battle  with  the  enemy  for  "our  children,  our  wives, 

our  homes,  even  for  the  soldiers  themselves."    A  considerable 

number  collected  at  Asuaamas,  a  place  near  Synesius's  residence, 

no  doubt;  they  were  to  join  his  militia;  and  he  hoped  that  when 

they  were  on  the  march  and  the  news  spread  abroad,  large  numbers 

of  volunteers  would  join  them  the  better  men,  in  order  to  have 

a  share  in  the  fflory  of  the  enterprise;  the  worse,  in  order  to 
4 

gain  booty.        He  wished  to  see  who  the  audacious  enemies  were 

5 

that  dared  insult  Romans."      His  brother,  Euoptiue,  apparently 

tried  to  dissuade  him  from  taking  action,  on  the  ground  of  the 

law.     In  his  reply,  Synesius  says: 

"If  it  iB  a  crime  to  try  to  save  ourselves,  we  can  die 
in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  law.     I  shall  then 
have  the  satisfaction  at  least  of  yielding  to  the  law,  and 
not  to  the  infamous  brigands.  "§. 


1  2 
Catastasia  i.      Ep.  62.    According  to  Druon's  dating  of  this 
letter,  Marcellinus  is  the  last  dux  mentioned  by  Synesius; 
Crawford  agrees  with  this  dating. 
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The  following  passage  from  another  letter  to  his  brother  shows  his 
spirit : 

"Besides,  in  such  extremities,  I  see  that  those  who  think 
only  of  saving  their  own  lives  usually  succumb,  while  those 
who  sacrifice  their  days  escape  the  peril;  I  wish  to  be  in 
the  number  of  the  latter.     I  shall  fight  as  if  I  were  about 
to  die,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  survive.     I  am  de- 
scended from  the  Lacedemonians,  and  I  remember  the  words  of 
the  magistrates  to  Leonidas:  *Let  the  soldiers  so  to  battle 
as  if  they  were  condemned  to  death,  and  they  shall  never 
perish. '  "±. 

The  result  of  the  battle  is  not  known,  but  if  it  took  place  it  is 
likely  that  the  enemy  were  put  to  flight;  at  any  rate,  Synesius 
survived. 

In  another  case  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the 

2 

priests  of  the  Auxoumites    marshalled  the  peasants  about  them, 

and,  invoking  God,  went  to  battle;  they  encountered  the  enemy  in 

a  long  and  deep  wooded  gorge.    Faustus,  a  deacon,  was  the  hero  of 

the  day.    Unarmed,  he  met  a  fully-armed  foe;  seized  a  stone,  and, 

keeping  it  in  his  hand,  knocked  his  enemy  on  the  head  with  it; 

felled  him;  and  after  stripping  him  killed  several  more  of  the 

barbarians.    "Many  proved  their  courage  in  this  combat ,n  says 

Synesius,  "but  to  Faustus  belongs  the  honor  of  the  day,  both  for 

hio  personal  bravery  and  for  the  orders  which  he  gave  during  the 
3 

affair." 

In  regard  to  the  weapons  of  his  farmer-soldiers,  Synesius 
says  in  one  letter  that  he  already  has  300  spears  and  as  many 
swords;  of  the  double-edged  swords  he  has  never  had  more  than 
ten,  because  they  are  not  manufactured  in  his  country.  The 
sword  he  believes  will  give  the  enemy  the  worst  blows.    They  will 
also  have  clubs  made  of  wild  olive  wood;  some  of  the  men  carry 
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axes  at  their  girdles,  wherewith  they  may  shatter  the  shields  of 

their  enemies,  thus  forcing  them  to  fight  on  equal  terms,  as  the 

militia  have  no  defensive  armor.        In  another  letter,  to  his 

friend  Olympiua,  in  Syria,  he  writes  that  he  has  been  busy  with  a 

machine  which  he  constructed  for  throwing  large  stones  to  a  great 

distance.    He  asks  Olympius  to  send  him  bows  and  arrows,  as  well 

as  arrows  with  points.    It  is  not  easy  to  get  good  bows,  he  says; 

the  ones  he  has,  of  Egyptian  wood,  are  full  of  knots  and  rough 

places;  but  those  which  are  made  in  Syria  are  long,  very  smooth, 

and  perfectly  round:  the  arrows  shot  from  them  fly  in  a  straight 

3 

line.    Ke  also  asks  for  bridles  for  horses.       Horses  were  most 

3 

valuable,  not  only  in  battle,  but  for  the  scouts  and  messengers. 


In  the  civil  organization  of  the  Empire  at  this  time, 

Cyrenaica  was  one  of  the  provinces,  or  small  prefectures,  which 

made  up  the  diocese  of  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 

4 

Praefectus  August ajLis.        To  this  official  the  civil  governor  or 

5 

prefect,  called  the  Praeses  ,  of  Cyrenaica  was  responsible.  It 

was  the  duty  of  the  prefect  to  eee  that  the  Imperial  revenue  was 

6 

collected,  and  that  justice  was  administ ered.       The  taxes, 

already  too  heavy,  were  made  more  burdensoaie  by  the  extortions 

of  the  civil  as  well  as  the  military  rulers.    The  charges  levied 

7 

on  men  of  senatorial  rank  were  particularly  severe."  Infrequent 
—  _  ■ 

Ep.  133.     ~Ep.  108.     ~Ep.  131. 

4 

Crawford,  p.  330.    Ep.  100  and  note  in  Druon,  p.  463;  also  Ep.73; 
map  on  pp.  43,43  of  Shepherd's  Historical  Atlas  shows  this 
division. 
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and  uncertain  communicat ion  between  the  Pentapolis  and  Alexandria 

cr  Constantinople  made  it  an  eaey  matter  for  the  prefect  to  enrich 

himself  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials.    The  Praef ectua 

August al is  at  Alexandria,  it  may  be  noted,  was  sometimes  an  able 

and  upright  man,  sometimes  not;  Pentadius  was  of  the  former 

1 

character,  his  successor  was  not.        A  prefect  might  be  brought  to 
trial  for  his  misdeeds,  but  on  more  than  one  occasion  it  was  the 
good  governor  who  was  accused  of  illegal  measures,  as  in  the  case 
of  Gennadius  the  Syrian,  an  upright  governor,  "who  by  persuasion 
alone  and  exercising  his  power  gently,  gradually  increased  the 
public  treasury  by  a  greater  amount  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
even  the  most  cruel;  and  in  accomplishing  this  had  caused  none  to 

3 

weep,  nor  compelled  any  one  to  sell  his  property  in  order  to  pay." 
The  prefecture  was  a  much  desired  position,  some  seeking  it  in 
order  to  make  themselves  rich,  others  in  order  to  hide  their  past 
infamy  under  the  honor  of  the  title.  Through  influence  at  court, 
through  bribery,  or  through  other  illegal  means,  unworthy  and  un- 
principled .  men  often  obtained  the  appointment  to  the  prefecture. 

Synesius  declared  that  it  was  easy  to  recognize  them  by  the  pro- 

3 

cession  of  creditors  that  accompanied  them. 

The  moat  notorious  case  of  misrule  found  in  the  pages  of 

4 

Synesius  is  that  of  Andronicua  ,  na  scoundrel  whose  soul  and  whose 

language"  were  "equally  detestable."    He  waa  of  low  birth  and  was 

a  native  of  Berenice  in  Cyrenaica.    Hia  appointment  as  prefect 

waa  therefore  illegal,  aince  there  wa8  a  law  that  a  man  could  not 

be  governor  of  hia  native  country.     Synesius  says  that  he  bought 

1  2     '  3  4 
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the  office.    One  of  the  first  acta  of  Andronicus  was  to  throw  into  I 
prison  a  citizen  who  refused,  at  his  bidding,  to  bring  an  accusa- 
tion of  peculation  against  the  predecessor  of  Andronicus, 
Gennadius  the  Syrian.    Andronicus  brought  false  accusa/fciono  against 
the  rich  in  order  to  get  possession  of  their  wealth;  he  tortured 
them,  not  only  to  wring  money  from  them,  but  even  for  the  mere 
love  of  torturing  and  to  show  his  power.    He  invented  instruments 
of  torture  for  the  feet,  limbs,  fingers,  nose,  ear3,  lips,  intro- 
ducing forms  of  torture  that  had  up  to  that  time  been  unknown  in 
the  province.     "After  the  earthquake,  the  ravages  of  locusts,  the 
plague,  war  and  fire,  he  has  been  the  most  cruel  of  all  the 
scourges  of  Pentapolis."    "Alas,  one  hears  in  the  forum  nothing 
but  the  groans  of  men,  the  wailing  of  women,  and  the  crying  of 
children;  the  city  has  the  appearance  of  a  place  captured  by 
assault."    A  beautiful  portico,  where  justice  was  once  rendered, 
became  a  place  of  executions.    He  encouraged  informers.    He  was 
suspected  of  starving  a  man  to  death  in  prison.    Even  while  the 

slave  was  on  his  way  with  the  money,  his  master  might  lose  a 
1 

finger.       With  his  followers,  chief  among  whom  were  Thoas,  Zenas, 
and  Julius,  he  terrorized  the  country,     "Of  all  the  plagues  sent 
by  God  to  punish  our  sins,  the  most  frightful  is  Andronicus." 

Appeals  of  the  bishop,  Synesius,  both  to  Andronicus  himself 
and  to  those  in  higher  power,  were  of  no  avail.    Finally,  the 
governor  came  into  violent  collision  with  the  power  of  the  Church. 
Once,  when  Synesius  went  to  comfort  a  man  who  was  being  tortured 
under  the  blaze  of  the  noonday  sun,  Andronicus,  coming  up,  and 
urged  by  the  most  audacious  of  his  satellites,  Thoas,  uttered 
1 

~Ep.  79. 
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insults  and  threats  against  the  bi3hop.     In  his  rage,  Andronicus 

declared,  nIt  is  in  vain  that  this  wretoh  has  put  his  hope  in  the 

Church;  no,  the  enemies  of  Andronicus  shall  not  escape  him,  not 

even  if  they  embrace  the  feet  of  Christ  himself."  These 

blasphemous  words  he  uttered  three  times.    For  this  and  for  other 

crimes  against  the  sanctity  of  the  Church,  the  council  of  bishops 

excommunicated  him  and  his  followers.    His  fall  no  doubt  quickly 

followed,  for  we  learn  that  he  was  in  a  wretched  condition 
1 

afterward. 

The  administration  of  justice  was  subject  to  great  abuses, 

especially  under  a  bad  governor.    Andronicus  allowed  the  criminals 

3 

free  rein  while  he  made  law-abiding  citizens  suffer.  Torture 

was  still  used,  although  it  would  seem  from  Synesius!s  statements 

in  regard  to  the  tortures  introduced  by  Andronicus,  that  in 

3 

general  it  was  neither  varied  nor  extremely  severe.      The  system 

4 

of  prosecution  by  means  of  informers    was  still  in  use  and  was 

frequently  abused.    Andronicus,  it  has  been  said,  encouraged 

informers.    Synesius  speaks  more  than  once  of  the  informers  as 

5 

the  particular  pest  of  the  country.        Some  of  them  were  so  bold 

that  they  appeared  to  be  determined  from  necessity  "to  do  any 

6 

species  of  evil  and  to  suffer  any."        As  to  the  advocates, 
Synesius  did  not  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  their  profession. 

7. 

Although  the  practice  of  law  was  an  approach  to  public  service  , 
Synesius  tried  to  persuade  his  friend  Pylemenes,  who  was  an  ad- 
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vocate  at  Constantinople,  to  give  up  hia  profession.     "In  order  to 

succeed  as  an  advocate,"  he  says,  "you  must  disregard  both  divine 

and  human  laws  and  lose  all  elevated  sentiment  to  take  on  the 

1 

spirit  of  pettifoggery."""      One  scribe  specialized  in  making  the 

3 

wills  of  the  dying. 

The  invasions  of  the  barbarians  interfered  with  the  operation 

of  the  courts*    "What  would  I  not  give,"  writes  Synesius  to  his 

brother,  "to  see  peace  again,  and  the  ordered  tribunal,  and  the 

3 

herald  enjoining  silence?"       Here  is  another  glimpse  of  the 

4 

courtroom:     "I  have  often  seen  a  judge  measure  out  the  time 

to  the  advocates;  then,  during  the  pleadings,  he  would  sleep,  or 

if  he  remained  awake  it  was  to  think  of  something  else;  the 

orator,  however,  would  go  on,  in  order  to  finish  in  the  time 
5 

prescribed."        Appeals  from  the  courts  of  Cyrenaica  to  higher 

powers  at  Alexandria  and  Constantinople  were  possible.    Many  of 

the  letters  of  Synesius  are  letters  of  introduction  addressed  to 

influential  persons  in  these  cities  on  behalf  of  friends  or 

relatives  who  have  suffered  some  injustice  and  who  are  about  to 

6 

appeal  their  cases.       Two  letters  are  addressed  to  Pentadius, 

the  Praef ectus  August alls  at  Alexandria,  one  of  them  a  general 

7 

acknowledgment  that  frequent  appeals  have  been  made.      An  example 

of  an  appeal  to  Constantinople  may  be  given.     It  is  addressed  to 

Cledonius,  apparently  a  magistrate. 

"My  relative  has  suffered  an  injustice.    You  are  my 
friend,  and  likewise  are  assigned  to  judge  his  case.  You 
can  therefore  gratify  me  and  satisfy  the~laws  at  the  same 
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time.     Let  my  Asphalius  regain  legal  possession  of  his 
pottery  and  let  your  sentence  confirm  his  father's  will.  ' 
May  the  accusation  not  prevent  you  from  giving  him  an 
immediate  hearing. 

An  Interesting  case  of  lawlessness  is  that  of  Peter. 
Synesius  writes  to  his  friend  Theotimus  at  Constantinople,  ex- 
plaining the  case  and  asking  him  to  intercede  with  Anthemius, 

praetorian  prefect,  one  of  the  most  important  personages  in  the 
3 

Eastern  Empire  ,  in  the  interests  of  justice,  should  Peter  appeal 
the  case. 

"Add  Peter  to  the  number  of  those  who  have  aroused  the 
wrath  of  Pentapolis.    He  is  a  man  who  goes  about  openly 
defying  the  laws.  ***    ?/hatever  he  takes  a  fancy  to  he 
seizes,  and  after  he  has  possession  of  it,  he  lets  the  case 
go  to  court.    If  the  judge  decides  against  him,  he  appeals 
to  violence. 

"This  is  what  he  did.    He  had  stolen  a  jar  and  was 
brought  into  court.    When  he  was  convicted  he  refused  to 
return  the  jar  and  threatened  the  public  officers  with 
blows.    That  angered  me,  and  thinking  that  life  was  not 
worth  living  in  a  place  where  private  citizens  were  more 
powerful  than  the  laws,  I  induced  some  of  the  most  honored 
citizens  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  city  by  uniting  to 
have  judgment  executed.    For  if  he  had  succeeded  in  this 
case,  we  should  soon  have  seen  a  multitude  of  Peters. 

"Thanks  are  due  to  the  excellent  Martyrius  especially, 
who  shared  my  indignation  and  was  the  most  prompt  of  all 
in  giving  aid.    May  God  reward  him I    But  may  he  not  meet 
with  any  harm  before  Anthemius,  to  whom  Peter  threatens 
to  appeal.    That  this  may  not  happen,  I  pray  you  and, 
through  you,  the  admirable  and  wise  Troilus  to  prevent 
that  impudent  rascal  from  strengthening  his  defiance  of 
the  laws  by  the  protection  of  the  law.     I  am  defending 
the  interests  of  Pentapolis;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  bring 
misfortune  on  a  friend.    In  what  manner  he  may  be  circum- 
vented, it  is  not  my  place  to  discover,  but  rather  yours, 
my  friend,  you  who  are  so  ingenious  in  all  honorable 
affairs.":! 

Another  high-handed  proceeding  was  that  of  Camas,  a  soldier. 
He  needed  a  horse;  so  he  took  one.    He  offered  a  ridiculously 
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small  price  for  it;  and  when  the  owner  refused  to  sell,  Camas 

went  off  with  the  horse  as  it  it  were  legally  his.    Anysius,  the 

commander,  upon  the  request  of  Synesius,  sent  the  man  back  for 

trial.    Carnas  appeared  as  a  repentant  suppliant  before 

Synesius;  the  latter,  at  this  time  bishop,  forgave  him  and  had 
1 

him  released. 

Although  Synesius  complains  of  the  lawlessness  of  the  Libyans 

2 

and  asks  that  Anthemius  have  the  laws  respected  ,  there  seems  to 

have  been  a  general  feeling  of  regard  for  law  and  order  on  the 

part  of  most  of  the  citizens.    In  speaking  of  the  failure  of  a 

suit  which  an  informer  had  brought  against  Diogenes,  an  upright 

man,  one  of  Synesius* a  relatives,  Synesius  says:    "For  we  have 

3 

right  and  the  law  among  us."       In  another  place  he  says  that  the 

4 

laws  on  the  Roman  statute  book  are  to  be  obeyed  without  question. 

Certainly  the  province  was  entirely  loyal  to  the  Empire;  Synesius 

was  proud  of  being  a  Roman  citizen.    Although  the  once-mighty 

Empire  was  in  a  weakened  state,  he  remarks  that  "even  a  scabby 

camel  can  bear  the  loads  of  many  asses,"  a  saying  which  was 

5 

proverbial  in  the  province,""     Charges  of  treason  were  brought 

6 

against  some  individuals  ,  but  it  seems  clear  from  Synesius* s 
account  that  these  were  false  charges  trumped  up  by  informers  in 
the  hope  of  getting  their  share  of  the  property  that  might  be 
confiscated. 

Two  of  the  laws  in  force  are  referred  to.    One  is  a  law  of 

7 

the  city  safeguarding  the  rights  of  legitimate  sons.  The 
other  is  a  law  that  an  orator  invoked  to  free  himself  from  the 
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obligation  of  supporting  his  mother,  on  the  ground  that  she  had 

•  1 

been  a  courtesan.     "Away  with  such  a  law!"  exclaims  Synesius. 

Druon!e  note  to  the  passage  states  that  he  could  find  no  trace  of 

this  law;  that  it  was  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  province;  and  that, 

at  any  rate,  it  was  contrary  to  Poman  legislation.— 

Of  civil  liberty  in  the  time  of  Synesius  there  is  not  much 
3 

indication.       There  were  local  magistrates,  and  each  city 

appears  to  have  had  a  senate,    Gardner  states: 

"Almost  the  only  political  privilege  left  to  the  cities 
and  provincial  districts  under  the  Roman  Empire  was  that 
of  making  formal  remonstrances.    This  privilege  was  probably 
regarded  as  a  useful  safety-valve  for  disaffection,  and  the 
whole  system  of  electing  delegates  and  presenting  petitions 
had  been  carefully  protected  and  minutely  elaborated. "2. 

Synesius  was  selected  by  the  senate  of  Cyrene  to  make  such  a  re- 
monstrance.   He  went  on  this  embassy  in  497  and  remained  at 
Constantinople  for  about  three  years,  trying  to  secure  an  audience 
with  the  emperor  Arcadius.     In  the  meantime,  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  many  influential  men,  as  well  as  of  the  clerks  in 
the  Imperial  offices,  one  of  whom  took  a  fancy  to  the  large 
Egyptian  rug  with  which  Synesius  protected  himself  from  the 

winters  of  Thrace  and  which  he  afterwards  sent  to  the  clerk  or 

5 

stenographer  through  his  friend  Pylemenes.""     He  finally  secured 
an  audience  with  the  Emperor,  presenting  to  him  the  gold  crown 
sent  by  the  city  and  delivering  the  address  published  among  his 
works  under  the  title  of  "De  Regno".     Although  this  address  is 
of  a  general  nature,  the  embassy  probably  aimed  to  secure  a 
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reduction  of  taxes  and  redress  of  various  abuses;  perhaps  also  an 

1 

increase  in  the  military  forces. 

The  specific  results  of  Synesius'a  embassy  are  not  known, 
but  there  were  important  general  results.    Since  Synesiua  re- 
marked afterwards  that  his  stay  in  Constantinople  had  not  been 
without  result  and  that  he  had  aided  Cyrene  and  other  cities, 
it  ie  probable  that  his  mission  was  at  least  partly  successful. 
One  of  the  important  results  was  the  influence  that  Synesius 
gained  at  Constantinople  through  his  friends  there.    Again  and 
again  he  appealed  to  them  when  Cyrenaica  was  in  trouble.     It  is 
true  that  redress  and  aid  were  slow  in  coming,  but  some  adjustment 
was  usually  wade  in  the  course  of  time.    His  influence  at  the 
capital  was  also  of  great  service  to  those  of  his  fellow  citizens 
who  went  there  on  business.    These  were  of  two  classes:  men  who 
wished  to  appeal  from  unjust  accusations  and  judgments,  and  men, 
like  the  advocates,  for  instance,  who  sought  larger  opportunities 
than  Cyrene  in  her  ruinous  condition  could  offer.    As  a  final 
important  result  may  be  mentioned  the  position  and  prestige  which 

the  ambassador  himself  gained  in  his  native  country.    He  was 

2 

granted  immunity  by  the  Emperor  from  curial  duties.      He  became 

the  most  powerful  private  citizen  in  the  province;  he  was  the  man 

3 

to  whom  all,  even  his  enemies  ,  turned  when  in  trouble.     It  was 
largely  because  of  his  peculiar  position  and  the  confidence  which 
the  people  had  in  him  that  he  was  elected  to  the  important  and 
powerful  office  of  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  the  city  which  had 
superseded  Cyrene  as  the  capital  of  the  province. 

1  2_  3 
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IV 

THE  CHURCH 

The  Church  at  this  time  had  a  definite  organization,  although 
it  wae  still  in  the  process  of  change.     Just  as  the  prefect  of 
Pentapolis  was  responsible  to  the  prefect  of  the  diocese  of  Egypt, 
so  the  bishop  of  Ptolemais  was  responsible  to  the  archbishop  of 
Alexandria.    The  bishop  of  Ptolemaie,  in  turn,  had  some  super- 
visory jurisdiction  over  the  other  bishops  in  the  province. 

They  had  the  oversight  of  the  parish  priests  in  the  districts 

1 

around  their  cities.        Synesius  mentions  only  three  ranks  within 

the  Church  organization  itself:  bishop,  priest  or  presbyter .  and 

deacon.    He  cites  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  entered  upon  the 

monastic  life  in  his  youth;  then  he  had  been  made,  successively, 

2 

deacon,  priest,  and  finally  bishop.-     This  order  of  promotion, 
however,  was  not  always  followed,    Synesius  seems  to  have  passed 
through  none  of  these  grades  before  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Ptolemais;  in  fact,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  had 
been  a  Christian  previous  to  his  consecrat ion»    It  is  probable, 
however,  that  he  had  gradually  accepted  the  Christian  faith. 
Since  his  marriage  had  been  performed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Alexandria,  all  authorities  agree  that  his  wife  must  have  been  a 
a  Christian.    Vhen  the  call  came  to  the  bishopric,  he  declared 
that  he  would  under  no  circumstances  give  up  his  wife;  whether 
he  did  or  not,  we  do  not  know,  for  he  say3  nothing  further  about 
her.    His  declaration  seems  to  indicate  that  celibacy  among  the 

1  :  ~~ 
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clergy  was  a  general  practice,  but  not  yet  a  rigid  rule." 

The  Church  was  at  this  time  a  democratic     institution.  The 

people  elected  their  own  church  officers.     In  the  election  of  a 

bishop,  as  appears  from  a  case  cited  by  Synesius,  it  was  neoes- 

3 

sary  that  three  bishops  of  the  province  approve  the  election  , 
and  that  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  consent  to  ordain  the  man 
chosen.     In  the  case  mentioned,  the  election  proceeded  In  an 
orderly  manner.    Synesiue,  as  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  recommended 
one  of  the  candidates;  the  people  indicated  their  acceptance  of 
this  candidate;  two  bishops  present  voted  for  the  man  named, 
Synesiue  joining  them;  a  letter  was  then  sent  tc  the  archbishop 
notifying  him  of  the  election  and  asking  him  to  consent  tc  ordain 
the  successful  candidate.     In  another  case,  the  proceedings  were 
very  disorderly.    The  archbishop  had  instructed  Synesius  to  pre- 
side at  the  election  of  a  bishop  for  two  villages,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  bishopric  of  the  town  of  Erythrum  nearby. 
Synesius,  accordingly,  journeyed  to  the  place  and  assembled  the 
people  in  the  church;  showing  them  the  letter  from  Alexandria,  he 
asked  them  to  choose  a  bishep.    The  people  did  not  want  a  new 
bishop,  but  they  insisted  on  remaining  under  the  charge  of  bishop 
Paul  of  Ery thrum.    The  assembly  became  so  riotous,  the  men  shout- 
ing and  haranguing  and  the  women  screaming  and  holding  out  their 
children  to  Pynesiue,  that  the  meeting  had  to  be  dismissed.  Four 
days  later  it  reassembled,  with  no  better  result;  the  men  groaned, 
the  women  shrieked,  the  children  screamed;  all  demanded  Paul  of 
Ery thrum.    The  case  had  to  be  referred  back  to  Theophilus,  the 
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archbishop,  with  a  plea  for  clemency  toward  the  people. 

In  the  election  of  Synesius  himself,  the  people  were  so  in- 
sistent that  he  dared  not  refuse  the  office.    He  hesitated,  he- 
cause  he  felt  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  accept  an 
ecclesiastical  office,  his  doctrinal  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
religion  being  slight;  moreover,  he  knew  that  the  duties  imposed 

upon  him  would  be  irksome  and  leave  him  no  time  for  the  con- 

3 

templative  life.        In  one  of  his  letters  he  says  that  if  he  does 

not  accept  the  office,  there  will  be  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to 

3 

leave  his  native  land  forever.       At  this  period  of  the  Church, 

it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  be  forcibly  ordained  aerainat  his 
4 

will.        In  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  a  strong  man  was 

needed  for  the  office  of  bishop,  a  man  who  ccuJLd  protect,  in  some 

measure,  the  people  from  oppression.    That  was  why  the  Cyreneans 

5 

demanded  Synesius  as  their  bishop.*"     He  had  considerable  in- 
fluence both  at  Constantinople  and  Alexandria;  his  position  in 
society  in  hie  own  country  was  of  the  highest;  he  had  an  in- 
corruptible character;  and  he  was  always  willing  to  help  the  dis- 
tressed.   Thus,  Synesius  was  forced  to  become  bishop  of  Ptolemais, 
and  he  was  consecrated  by  the  archbishop.    Before  taking  up  his 
duties,  however,  he  spent  six  or  seven  months  with  the  archbishop, 

becoming  acquainted  with  his  new  duties,  learning  the  doctrines 

6 

of  the  Church,  and  meditating  upon  them."" 

The  duties  of  the  new  bishop  were  many,  and  some  of  them 
weighed  heavily  upon  him.    As  has  been  said,  he  had  to  supervise 
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in  a  general  way  the  work  of  the  bishops  in  the  province  and  to 
preside  at  elections.    He  also  had  to  settle  disputes  "between 
members  of  the  clergy.    One  such  case  was  a  dispute  about  the 
possession  of  a  fortified  hill,  which  seemed  to  be  the  property  of 
a  bishop  named  Dioscorus.    Another  bishop,  the  Paul  who  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  wished  to  get  possession  of  it,  as  it  was  a 
valuable  place  in  times  of  invasion.    Dioacorus  was  unwilling  to 
give  it  up;  so  in  his  absence,  Paul  had  placed  a  sacred  table  and 
curtain  in  a  chapel  on  the  hill  and  had  consecrated  the  hill  as  a 
place  of  worship.    Dioscorus  objected  to  this  consecration,  claim- 
in  that  it  was  false  and  that  it  prevented  the  use  of  the  hill 
for  military  purposes.    Synesius  declared  the  consecration  null 

and  void.    However,  Paul  professed  repentance  for  his  act; 

1 

Dioeccrus  finally  yielded  or  sold  the  fort  to  him.  Disputes 
such  as  these  might  be  frequent  among  the  priests  or  other  clergy- 
men who  were  not  of  the  highest  moral  character  and  were  more 
scrupulous  in  regard  to  the  letter  than  in  regard  to  the  spirit 
of  their  religion. 

Another  of  his  duties  was  to  enforce  the  canons  asrainst 
heresies.        In  dealing  with  heretical  sects  he  was  very  severe. 
He  urges  his  priests  to  use  stern  measures  against  them.  The 

form  of  Arianism  known  as  Eunomianism  invaded  Cyrenaica  while 

4 

Pynesius  was  bishop  ;  the  leader  3eems  to  have  been  a  priest 

named  Ouintianus.     In  a  circular  letter  to  the  priests  of  the 

Church,  Pynesius  denounces  this  sect  in  exceedingly  harsh  terms, 

1  2"  3" 
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calling  them  false  priests  and  brigands.    He  advises  the  clergy  to 

beware  lest  they  secretly  get  into  the  fold;  he  orders  them  to 

Fursue  them  to  their  hiding  places;  it  i3  the  duty  of  the  clergy, 

he  says,  to  make  war  on  these  dangerous  money-changers  who  debase 

the  sacred  doctrines  as  if  they  were  coins.    But  he  adds  a  word 

cf  warning  against  posing  as  defenders  of  the  Church  for  the 

1 

sake  of  selfish  gains." 

Another  class  which  was  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  bishop 
were  priests  who  had  deserted  their  parishes  and  gone  to  other 
countries  through  selfish  desires.    There  were  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  renegades  in  Cyrenaica  to  cause  Synesius  to 

2 

write  to  the  archbishop  for  advice  as  to  how  to  treat  them. 
The  case  of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Basinopolis  in  Bithynia,  but  a 
native  of  Cyrenaica,  was  not  as  bad  as  the  others.    He  had  been 
driven  from  his  see  during  a  time  of  strife  in  the  Church  and 
had  returned  to  Cyrenaica.    However,  at  the  time  Synesius  re- 
ferred his  case  to  Theophilue,  conditions  were  such  that 
Alexander  could  return  to  his  bishopric;  this  he  did  not  do,  but 
remained  in  Cyrenaica.    Syneeiusms  puzzled  as  to  whether  or  not 
Alexander  should  be  treated  as  a  bishop;  some  of  the  priests 
thought  he  should  not;  Synesius  could  not  refuse  him  private 
hospitality,  but  whenever  he  met  Alexander  in  the  forum  he  pre- 
tended not  to  see  him,  at  the  same  time  feeling  himself  blush 

3 

for  committing  such  an  act  of  duplicity. 

The  bishop  wae  also  expected  to  protect  the  people  from* 
oppression.     In  the  hard  times  cf  Andronicus  everyone  looked  to 
him  for  help  and  relief.    When  he  could  do  nothing  with  the 
L  Sp.  5.  Sp!  67~  2lp. ~66~ 
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governor,  he  felt  very  keenly  that  he  was  disappointing  the  hopes 
of  his  flock.    However,  when  Andronicus  blasphemed  Christ  and  the 
Church,  Synesius  called  the  bishops  together  and  drew  up  a  sent- 
ence of  excommunication  against  him  and  his  associates.  Thereupon 
Andronicus  appeared  before  the  council  and  professed  repentance 
and  promised  to  reform.    Synesius  had  no  faith  in  his  promises, 
but  did  not  feel  that  he  could  hold  out  against  the  other  bishops, 
who  were  in  favor  of  giving  Andronicus  another  chance.  The 
execution  of  the  decree  of  excommunication  was  therefore  stayed. 
Andronicus  then  proceeded  to  become  worse  than  ever.  Synesius 

sent  out  the  letter  announcing  the  complete  excommunication  of 
1 

the  governor e~      A  short  time  later  we  learn,  from  a  letter  which 

Synesius  wrote  to  the  archbishop,  that  Andronicus  was  bowed 

down  by  heavier  misfortunes  than  any  of  those  which  Synesius  had 

called  down  on  his  head,  and  that  the  bishop  in  pity  and  showing 

a  forgiving,  Christian  spirit,  had  rescued  his  enemy  from  the 

clutches  of  the  law  and  had  softened  his  calamities;  he  prayed 

3 

indulgence  for  him  at  the  hands  of  the  archbishop. 

The  notice  of  excommunication  is  an  interesting  document;  it 

3 

is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  a  sentence  of  excommunication. 

It  is  addressed  by  the  bishop  and  the  church  of  Ptclemais  to  all 

4 

churches,  and  it  opens  and  closes  as  follows: 

"Let  Andronicus  of  Berenice,  born  and  bred  to  be  the  curse 
of  Pentapolis,  who  has  by  corrupt  means  obtained  the  rule 
over  his  native  land,  be  held  and  accounted  of  no  man  for  a 
Christian;  but  let  him  and  all  his  be  shut  out  from  the  whole 
Church  as  those  that  are  hateful  to  God."  *** 
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"To  Andronicue  and  those  that  are  his,  to  Thoas  and 
those  that  are  his,  let  no  place  be  open  that  is  held 
sacred  to  God;  let  them  be  shut  out  from  every  temple  and 
chapel  and  consecrated  enclosure.    The  Devil  has  no  place 
in  Paradise,  whence,  if  he  climb  in  privily,  he  is  again 
driven  forth.    Wherefore,  I  command  every  man,  whether  of 
public  or  of  private  station,  not  to  dwell  under  the  same 
roof  with  him,  nor  to  eat  at  the  same  table.    More  es- 
pecially I  command  the  priests  not  to  speak  to  these  men 
when  living  nor  follov/  them  to  the  grave  when  dead.  And 
if  any  man  shall  despise  our  Church  as  that  of  a  small 
city  and  shall  receive  those  whom  she  hath  denounced, 
thinking  that  she  who  is  poor  may  be  lightly  esteemed, 
let  him  know  that  he  is  dividing  the  Church  which  Christ 
willed  to  be  one.    And  such  a  one,  be  he  Levite  or  pres- 
byter or  bishop,  shall  be  to  us  as  Andronicus  himself; 
nor  will  we  give  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  nor 
eat  with  him  at  the  same  table.    And  far  shall  it  be 
from  us  to  share  the  Sacred  Mysteries  with  such  as 
desire  to  have  ought  in  common  with  Andronicus  and  with 
Thoas." 

Excommunication  was  thus  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of 

the  bishops.    Another  power  that  they  possessed  was  that  of 

convening  popular  assemblies. 

He  had  to  take  part  in  the  church  service,  which  was  long 

and  complex.      Assisted  to  some  extent  by  presbyters  and  deacons, 

he  had  to  read  the  service  in  his  own  church,  preach,  and  ad- 

1 

minister  the  sacraments."" 

The  bishop  of  Ftolemais  was  thus  a  man  of  great  authority  in 
the  province.    Synesius,  on  the  whole,  discharged  his  duties 

a 

well.      He  had,  it  seems,  only  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  Ccrip- 
3 

tures.        Although  he  was  an  able  speaker,  it  is  thought  that  he 

3 

never  became  a  popular  preacher.       But  in  the  government  of  the 
Church,  in  maintaining  high  standards  of  conduct  among  the  clergy, 
and  in  resisting  oppression  and  comforting  the  distressed,  he  did 


1  3 
Gardner,  pp. 121,125.        Cf.  Glover,  p.  352. 

3 

Crawford,  ch.  7. 
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1 

full  justice  to  hie  position.       During  the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  he 
even  took  part  in  military  duties  on  the  battlements,  as  he  had 
been  wont  to  do  before  he  became  one  of  the  clergy.    Yet  the  dis- 
tractions of  such  an  active  life  were  incompatible,  he  thought, 

2 

with  the  highest  religious  development.        A  man  cannot  be  both 
statesman  and  priest,  he  said.    Leisure  was  needed  for  contempla- 
tion.   In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  he  became  diecouraged  over 
the  calamities  of  his  country.    His  state  of  mind  is  illustrated 
by  the  close  of  his  letter  to  the  archbishop  describing  the 

3 

miserable  state  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  Auaurians:~ 

"For  this,  I  say,  there  is  need  of  your  prayers,  which 
are  wont  to  turn  and  soften  God.    For  I  have  prayed  most 
often,  both  privately  and  publicly,  in  vain.    Why  do  I  say 
in  vain?    Everything  goes  wrong  for  me.    This  condition, 
finally,  is  the  result  of  many  heavy  sins." 

In  the  discourse  entitled  "Catastasis  I"  he'  declares  that  he  will 

ask  for  a  coadjutor  in  the  bishopric  to  relieve  him  of  some  of  his 

heavy  duties.    It  is  doubtful  if  this  request  was  granted,  for 

there  was  no  precedent  for  such  an  arrangement,  and  it  was  con- 

1 

trary  to  Church  law.""      It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  one  of 

his  last  letters,  written  after  the  death  of  his  third  and  last 

son,  he  asks  a  friend  to  procure  for  him  a  large  marble  jar, 

which  will  be  used  to  keep  fresh  and  cold  the  water  from  the 

river  Asclepius,  by  the  side  of  which  he  is  founding  a  hermitage; 

4 

he  desires  to  have  new  equipment.      Whether  or  not  this  hermitage 
was  to  be  a  place  of  retirement  for  himself,  we  do  not  know. 


I  3  3 

See  Crawford,  ch,  7.         Catastasis  i.         Ep.  69. 

4 

Ep.  126. 
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Christianity  must  have  been  pretty  widely  spread  throughout 
Cyrenaica  during  the  fourth  century.    Crawford  concludes  that 
Christianity  was  introduced  in  the  early  years  of  the  "New  Dis- 
pensation, ff  probably  through  the  Jewish  inhabitants,  some  of 

whom  no  doubt  attended  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem.    He  cites  the 

1 

references  in  the  New  Testament  to  men  from  Cyrene.      By  the 

time  of  Synesius,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Church  was  well  organized; 

and  it  seems  likely  that  Christianity  had  gained  a  strong  hold 

on  the  people.    There  was  some  tendency  to  superstition  and 

to  intemperance  in  the  celebration  of  sacred  festivals „  The 

people  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  as 

has  been  seen  in  the  case  of  elections.    VTien  the  government 

failed  them,  they  turned  to  the  Church  for  protection.  In 

addition  to  providing  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people, 

the  Church  made  an  effort  to  promote  the  material  well-being 

of  its  members.    Attempts  to  relieve  the  oppressed  have  been 

described;  there  was  also  some  provision  for  taking  care  of 

the  poor,  a  special  fund  and  lands  being  set  aside  for  that 
2 

purpose , 


1  2 
Crawford,  p.  5.  Ep.  67;  Gardner,  pp.  137-0 
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V 

ORGANIZATION  OF  SOCIETY 

Our  information  from  Synesius  in  regard  to  the  organization 
of  society  is  not  nearly  so  full  as  that  in  regard  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Church.    The  ancient  republican  constitution  of  the 

country  had  divided  the  people  into  classes  according  to  the 

1 

parts  of  the  Greek  world  from  which  they  originated.        We  have 
no  evidence  that  this  classification  remained  down  to  Synesius* s 
time;  the  classes  had  probably  merged  into  one  another  before 
that.    It  is  true  that  Synesius  boasts  of  the  high  position  of 
his  family  and  its  Spartan  origin.    Two  classes,  however,  are 
distinctly  mentioned:  the  senators  at  one  extreme,  and  the  slaves 
at  the  other.    The  senators,  as  has  been  said,  were  subject  to 
particularly  heavy  taxes  and  frequently  to  the  attentions  of 
the  informers. 

The  slave  system  was  still  in  U3e,  but  it  was  probably  not 
as  extensive  as  it  had  been  earlier  in  the  Empire.    As  in  Pro- 
consular Africa  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  number  of 
slaves  had  probably  diminished,  emancipation  being  common. 

There  had  also  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  and 

3 

treatment  of  slaves."-    Synesius  was  particularly  kind  in  his 
treatment  of  his  slaves,    Those  that  he  had  inherited,  he  said, 
had  received  a  liberal  education  and  were  treated  almost  as  his 
equals.     "They  love  me  as  if  I  were  a  leader  whom  they  have 

1 

Gardner,  p.  10. 

S 

Glover,  pp.  158,180;  Bouchier:  Life  and  Letters  in  Roman 
Africa,  pp.  3,45. 
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chosen,  rather  than  fear  me  aa  a  master  that  the  law  imposes  on 
1 

them."        Synesius  mentions  two  slaves  with  whom  he  had  trouble. 

One  was  a  slave  belonging  to  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of 

Amelius,  who  had  been  placed  by  her  in  the  service  of  Synesius. 

Having  been  brought  up  without  rules  or  principles,  he  wearied 

of  the  austere  household  of  a  philosopher;  so  he  ran  away  to 

Egypt  with  another  master.    As  for  Synesius,  he  would  gladly 

have  let  the  scamp  remain  in  Egypt,  but  his  cousin  insisted 

that  the  slave  be  brought  back.    A  man  was  therefore  dispatched 

2 

to  Egypt  for  that  purpose. 

The  other  slave  was  a  gymnastic  master  whom  Synesius  had 
bought  from  the  heirs  of  Theodosius.    Ke  was  vicious  by  nature 
and  had  received  just  enough  education  to  become  a  downright 
scamp.    From  childhood  he  had  passed  his  time  in  the  city  at 
cock  fights,  playing  at  dice,  and  in  frequenting  the  taverns. 
By  the  time  he  came  into  the  service  of  Synesius  he  was  a 
finished  rogue.    He  would  pass  insolently  through  the  forum, 
holding  his  head  high,  crowned,  perfumed,  and  drunk,  and 
singing  lewd  songs;  he  would  give  himself  up  to  all  sorts  of 
debauchery.    Eut  even  in  the  case  of  a  slave,  the  philosopher 
believed  that  vice  was  its  own  punishment  and  practiced  the 
maxim.    However,  since  the  slave  was  discrediting  his  master 
by  his  actions,  Synesius  sent  him  to  his  brother  Euoptius 
at  the  seaport  of  Phycus  to  be  deported  to  his  own  country. 


1  2 
Ep.  144.  Ep,  144. 
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He  warns  his  brother  that  the  slave  had  "better  be  bound  on  deck; 

otherwise,  if  allowed  in  the  hold,  he  will  drink  half  the  wine 

and  will  incite  the  crew  to  follow  his  example.    What  sailor 

could  help  laughing  at  his  comic  tricks  and  his  indecent 

dancing,  with  a  drink  at  every  turn?      The  captain,  says 

Fynesius,  had  better  be  on  his  guard,  or  his  crew  will  be 

I 

corrupted  by  the  fellow." 

The  intermediate  cl  ass  probably  included  a  much  greater 
number  of  the  population  than  either  of  the  extremes;  in  it 
were  men  of  all  occupations  and  of  varying  degrees  of 
prosperity.    The  most  important  of  them,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  prosperity  of  Cyrenaica  was  concerned,  were  the  farmers, 
rustic  in  garb  and  simple  in  their  habits.    They  were  the 
ones  who  suffered  most  from  the  inrcad3  of  the  barbarians; 
those  that  were  not  killed  or  captured  were  forced  to  flee 
tc  the  forts  which  were  scattered  about  the  country.  Some 
portion  of  the  land,  however,  was  owned  by  noble  gentlemen 
like  Synesius,  whose  country  houses  were  no  doubt  fortified 
with  strong  walla  and  towers. 


1 

Ep,  33c 
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VI 

AGRICULTURE    COUNTRY  LIFE 


Agriculture  was  the  moat  important  occupation  in  Cyrenaica 

and  was  the  foundation  of  its  prosperity.     "Gyrene  grew  great," 

says  Strabo,  "by  virtue  of  her  land;  for  it  is  the  best  of  all 

1 

lands  in  breeding  horses  and  is  blest  in  its  fruits. n      Of  the 

3 

country  around  Cyrene,  Herodotus  says? 

"The  district  of  Cyrene,  which  is  the  highest  part  of 
Libya  which  the  nomade  occupy,  has  three  seasons,  a  cir- 
cumstance worthy  of  admiration;  for  the  first  fruits  near 
the  sea  swell  so  as  to  be  ready  for  harvest  and  vintage; 
and  when  these  are  gathered  iri,  the  fruits  of  the  middle 
region,  away  from  the  sea,  swell  so  as  to  be  gathered 
in  ,  these  they  call  uplands;  and  when  this  middle  har- 
vest has  been  gathered  in,  that  in  the  highest  part  be- 
comes ripe  and  ewells.    So  that  when  the  first  crop  has 
been  drunk  and  eaten,  the  lp*st  comes  in.    Thus  harvest 
occupies  the  Cyreneans  during  eight  months." 

The  fields  of  Cyrene  are  still  fertile:  "One  evening  we  crossed 

the  fields  of  Cyrene  tawny  with  grain  and  tinkling  with  many 

3 

f locks" ... "and  slept  beside  the  Sacred  Spring."       Synesiua  also 

pays  a  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  soil.    The  northern  and 

northwestern  parte  of  the  country  were  the  moat  favored,  but  the 

drier  portions  were  probably  irrigated.    According  to  Thrige,  the 

inhabitants  used  the  highest  diligence  in  collecting  the  water 

from  rains,  streams,  and  springs  and  in  conducting  it  through  the 
4 

drier  areas.        Some  parts  of  the  province  were  too  rough  and 
rocky  for  cultivation. 


1 

Quoted  by  Olover,  p.  321. 

2 

Herodotus,  IV: 199,  translated  by  Henry  Cary. 

3 

Norton:  From  Benghazi  to  Cyrene;  Bull . Arch . Inst .  of  Am.,  1910-11, 
vol.  II,  p.  64.  4 

"  Thrige,  p.  399. 


Gardens  were  carefully  tended  and  watered.    Euoptius,  the 

brother  of  Synesius,  had  a  small  but  very  productive  garden  in 

1 

the  neighborhood  of  the  coast  town  of  Phycus.      Synesius  had  his 

"arden3  and  gardeners  on  hi3  estate  in  the  southern  part  of 
3 

Cyrenaica,    and  he  was  a  practiced  gardener  himself.     "I  placed 

at  the  head  of  my  life  two  sciences:  gardening  and  the  training 

of  dogs  against  the  strongest  wild  beasts.    These  fingers  of 

3 

mine  have  been  much  occupied  with  shovels  and  boar  spears." 

In  connection  with  agriculture,  it  must  be  mentioned  that 

the  country  was  subject  to  the  ravages  of  locusts.  Synesius 

4 

mentions  locusts  in  two  places  ;  Pliny,  Livy,  and  other  writers 

5 

also  mention  them.""      They  seem  to  have  been  an  annual  pest. 

Thrige  states  that  the  Cyreneans  had  to  exercise  great  diligence 

in  destroying  the  egg3,  then  the  larvae,  and  finally  they  had 

6 

to  struggle  with  the  adults.""     Synesius  speaks  of  one  swarm  of 
locust 8  which  stripped  the  outer  bark  from  the  trees  and  con- 
sumed the  grain  down  to  the  stubble »    A  south  wind  came  up  and 
blew  them  out  to  sea,  thus  relieving  the  country  of  them. 

In  the  variety  of  its  farm  products  and  their  average  high 

quality,  Cyrenaica,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Synesius,  was 

7 

excelled  by  no  other  country  of  the  Greek  world.      The  staple 
products  of  antiquity,  grain,  olive  oil,  and  wine  were  produced 
there  in  abundance.    Of  the  kinds  of  grain,  Synesius  praises  the 
barley,  mentioning  wheat  also;  Theophraatus  refers  to  Libyan 


3L  3 
Ep.  106.      Ep.  131. 

3 

Praise  of  Baldness,  4;  quoted  by  Crawford,  p.  341. 
4  5  6 

Epp.  57,53.      Smith:  Diet .Class .Geog.      Thrige,  p.  339. 

7 

Ep.  147. 
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1 

wheat,  the  name  being  taken  from  the  place  where  it  grew.  -Of 

the  olive  treea  of  Cyrenaica,  Theophrastue  says  that  they  are  the 

3 

finest,  and  that  the  oil  is  moat  abundant."      Syneaiua!s  estimate 
3 

is  as  follows:"" 

"Of  the  kinds  of  oil,  ours  is  without  doubt  the  best  

if  the  decision  is  not  submitted  to  those  Whose  judgment 
has  been  corrupted.    For  they  judge  the  quality  of  oil  by 
its  weight  and  esteem  lightness.    We  do  not  use  scales  for 
oil;  but  if  they  are  to  be  used,  I  say  that  it  is  natural 
to  prefer  the  heavier  oil.    That  is  prize  oil  with  them, 
which  in  the  wicks  of  the  lamps  can  send  up  scarcely  a 
feeble  flame;  ours  raises  a  great,  noble  blaze,  and  when 
a  lamp  is  needed,  furnishes  an  artificial  daylight.  It 
is  most  suitable  for  making  barley-cakes;  good,  too,  for 
rubbing  the  muscles  of  wrestlers." 

In  the  same  letter  mention  is  made  of  training  the  vines;  in 

another,  he  speaks  of  sending  wine  to  his  friends  at 
4 

Constant  inople  ."" 

The  unique  and  most  famous  product    of  Cyrenaica  was  the 

plant  called  silphium  by  the  Greeks,  by  the  Romans,  laserpitium. 

A  representation  of  this  plant  appears  on  all  the  coins  of 

5 

Cyrene.    Theophrastue  has  a  description  of  it."     He  also  states 

that  the  leaf  which  the  plant  sends  up  in  spring  purges  and 

5 

fattens  sheep  and  makes  their  flesh  tender.        A  juice  or  pungent 

gum,  laser ,  was  obtained  from  the  plant;  this  was  used  in  cooking 

delicacies,  but  it  was  much  more  valuable  for  its  medicinal  pro- 
6 

perties.        It  is  also  said  that  when  mixed  with  clay  it  formed  a 
powerful  antiseptic.    A  plant  similar  to  it,  Thapsia  Garganica, 
nov/  grows  in  Cyrenaica,  but  its  medicinal  properties  are  not 


1  "  2  3  4  ~ 

Theophrastue,  H.P.  8.4.      H.P.  4.3.      Ep,  147.      Ep.  133. 

5 

H.P.  VI. 3, 

6 

Crawford,  p.  34;  Volkmann,  p.  7;  Druon,  p.  472,  note;  Class. Diet. 
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these  of  the  silphium.        At  one  time  it  was  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant products  of  the  country,  but  under  Roman  rule  it  was  so 
heavily  taxed  than  its  cultivation  was  neglected.     It  became  scarce 

and  high-priced.    Thrige  quotes  Pliny  to  the  effect  that  it  sold 

3 

for  it  a  weight  in  silver  at  Rome.        Some  of  it  was  still  grown 

in  Synesius!s  time;  among  other  places,  in  the  garden  of  his 

3 

brother  Euoptius.       The  best  species  of  silphium  was  the 

4 

"silphium  of  Battue". 

Among  other  products  of  Cyrenaica,  are  mentioned  fruits  of 

5 

both  wild  and  cultivated  trees,  figs  being  mentioned  especially  ; 
6 

and  saffron.        Other  products  not  found  in-Synesius  but  mentioned 

by  Theophrastus ,  Pliny,  or  other  ancient  writers,  are  dates, 

7 

almonds,  cucumbers,  truffles,  cabbage;  box."      Cypress  trees  are 

£  i 
mentioned  by  both  Theophrastus    and  Syneaiua.      The  latter  saya 

that  there  were  many  different  flowers  and  frasrrant  shrubs,  but 

10 

doea  not  name  them.         Theophrastus,  however,  says:  "Sweeteat- 

scented  of  all  are  the  roses  of  Cyrene,  wherefore  the  perfume  made 

from  theue  is  the  sweetest.     Indeed,  it  may  be  said  generally 

that  the  scents  of  the  gilliflowera  also  and  of  the  other  flowers 

of  that  place  are  the  purest,  and  especially  the  scent  of  the 

saffron-crocus,  a  plant  which  seems  to  vary  in  this  respect  more 

11 

than  any  other."         Theophrastus  and  Pliny  also  mention  the  thuja, 

a  tree  with  3weet-smelling  wood,  durable  and  finely  variegated, 

13 

used  for  making  costly  furniture.        Volkmann  mentions  this  tree 

13 

as  growing  on  the  mountains.         It  waa  probably  a  kind  of 

I  2       ~  3  4  ~~  ~5 
Eno.Brit.      Thrige,  p.  313.      Ep.  106.      Ep.  133.      Ep.  147. 
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Ep,  133.      Smith:  Diet .Class. Geog.      H.P.4.3,      Dion.      Ep.  114, 
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1 

juniper  or  arbor-vitae.        Theophraetua  says  that  it  was  like  a 
2 

wild  cypresa." 

Bee-culture  waa  also  one  of  the  country  occupationa  of 

Cyrenaica.    Syneaiua  aay8,  "Although  the  honey  may  be  admitted  to 

be  8econd  or  inferior  to  that  famoua  honey  of  Hymettua,  if  you 

wi8h;  yet  it  ia  of  auch  a  character  that  when  we  have  it,  we  have 

3 

no  deaire  for  any  foreign  liquor." 

Under  Roman  rule  the  area  devoted  to  grazing  purpoaea 

increaaed,  ao  that  in  the  time  of  Syneaiua  the  live  8tock  formed 

*  4 
the  greateat  wealth  of  the  country  people.       The  animala  raiaed 

5  5  5  6  6  7 

were  8heep  ,  goata  ,  cattle  ,  camela  ,  aaeea  ,  mulea  ,  and 

5 

horaea.    Goat1 a  milk  waa  in  favor,  but  the  cowa  were  not  milked. 

Camela  and  aaaea  were  used  for  beaata  of  burden;  mulea  were  U8ed 

for  draft  purpoaea.      The  aasea,  mulea,  and  horaea  were  aometimea 

aent  out  to  paature  at  a  conaiderable  diatance  from  the  houae  of 
8 

the  owner o 

Cyrenaica  waa  famoua  for  it  a  horsea.    It  haa  already  been 

aaid  that  their  four-horae  chariot  a  competed  aucceaafully  in  the 

Greek  game8.    Horaea  were  exceedingly  valuable  in  the  province, 

both  in  timea  of  war  and  in  timea  of  peace.    In  time  of  war 

nothing  wa8  more  uaeful,  eapecially  in  view  of  the  character  of 
9 

the  enemy.        In  no  other  way  could  dlstancea  be  covered  ao 
quickly,  not  only  by  ecouta  and  meaaengera,  but  by  whole  aquada 
of  cavalry.    In  time  of  peace,  they  were  uaed  for  traveling, 
for  draft  purpoaea,  in  the  racea,  and  in  hunting.    The  Libyan 


1  2  3  4 
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horses  were  noted  for  their  speed  and  endurance.    Horses  seem  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  tax  levy,  for  Synesius  mentions  two 

1 

horses  big  feeders  that  Euoptiua  was  raising  for  tribute."" 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  Uranius  contains  a  description 

3 

of  a  Cyrenean  horse: 

nI  have  sent  you  as  a  present  a  horse  which  has  all  the 
qualities  that  can  be  expected  in  a  horse,  which  you  may 
use  in  the  races,  when  you  go  hunting,  and  in  battle;  also 
when  you  celebrate  your  Libyan  victory.     I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  better  as  a  hunter  or  in  the  exhibitions, 
whether  he  is  more  suited  for  the  procession  or  for  the 
battle.    If  he  is  not  so  handsome  a  creature  as  the  Nissaean 
horses,  if  his  head  bulges  out  too  much  in  front,  or  if 

his  flanks  are  rather  lean,           why,  God  grants  perfection 

to  horses  no  more  than  to  men.    Besides,  I  don*t  know  but 
that  it  adds  to  his  qualities  to  have  the  soft  parts  less 
developed  than  the  hard.    For  I  know  that  bones  are  of 
more  use  than  flesh  in  enduring  hardships.    Your  horses, 
certainly,  are  superior  in  flesh;  ours,  in  bone." 

One  of  the  favorite  occupations  of  the  country  was  hunting. 

Bynesius,  himself,  was  very  fond  of  this  sport,  and  he  considered 

3 

it  a  noble  one.       He  was  very  fond  of  his  horses  and  dogs,  bred 

especially  for  the  chase;  when  about  to  become  bishop,  he  speaks 

regretfully  of  his  bows  rotting  away  and  his  beloved  dogs  idle. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Cyrenaioa,  where  he  had  a  country  estate, 

4 

all  kinds  of  wild  beasts  abounded.""     There  may  have  been  wolves 
4 

and  hyenas,""     Deer  are  represented  on  some  terra  cottas  ex- 
Si 

cavated  at  Cyrene.       However,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  abund- 
ance of  ostriches.    They  were  in  great  demand  as  food.  They 
seem  to  have  been  captured  alive  sometimes  and  shipped  to  other 

places.    Thrige  mentions  ostrich  feathers  as  an  article  of  ex- 
6 

port.      The  illustration  of  a  coin  of  Cyrene  on  the  title  page  of 
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Gardner 1 s  "Synesius  of  Cyrene"  shows  on  the  reverse  side,  in 
addition  to  the  silphium  plant,  a  small  animal  called  a  jerboa. 
Xingsley  in  "Hypatia"  represents  the  jerboa  as  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  Synesius^  hunting  bags. 

Synesius  erives  a  charming  description  of  country  life  on  his 

1 

estate  in  the  southern  part  of  Cyrenaica.       His  neighbors  were 
simple  folk  who  had  never  seen  the  sea,  who  could  only  with 
difficulty  be  brought  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  ships,  and 
who  absolutely  refused  to  believe  that  food  could  be  got  from  the 
sea.    Synesius,  to  convince  them,  brought  out  a  jar  of  pickled 
fish  that  had  been  brought  from  Egypt,  and,  breaking  the  jar 
against  a  stone,  showed  them  the  fish.    The  farmers  jumped  back 
in  terror,  declaring  that  these  were  poisonous  serpents.  Then 
the  oldest  and  wisest  man  among  them  declared  that  he  could  not 
believe  that  salt  water  could  produce  anything  good  to  eat,  since 
even  in  the  best  fountains  of  pure,  drinkable  water  there  lived 
nothing  but  frogs  and  leeches,  which  no  sane  man  would  wish  to 
eat.    The  distance  from  the  sea,  says,  Synesius,  explained  their 
ignorance,  for  they  heard  at  night,  not  the  waves  of  the  sea,  but 
the  neighing  of  horses,  the  bleating  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  the 
bellowing  of  bulls.    At  daybreak  they  were  awakened  by  the  buzzing 

of  the  bees,           a  most  agreeable  music.    But  as  for  the  Emperor 

and  the  rise  and  fall  of  his  favorites,           they  knew  nothing 

about  it.    The  tax  collectors,  however,  reminded  them  each  year 
that  there  was  such  a  being  as  an  Emperor.    Some  of  them  imagined 
that  Agamemnon,  son  of  Atreus,  still      ruled;  a  noble  prince,  who 
made  the  voyage  from  Troy;  for  that  was  the  royal  name  they  had 

r 
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heard  from  childhood.  Ulysses  was  his  friend;  and  they  narrated 
his  exploit  ^ith  the  Cyclops  and  laughed  at  it  just  as  if  it  had 
happened  the  year  before. 

Such  were  the  simple  people  among  whom  the  country  gentleman 
lived  when  at  his  country  home,    ^ynesius's  estate  was  far  from 
the  city,  far  from  the  roads,  far  from  trade  and  trickery.  There 
he  had  leisure  to  philosophize,  but  none  to  do  evil.    They  did 
everything  in  common!  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  the  care  of 
the  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  hunting  of  many  kinds  of  wild 
animals.    Good  food  and  a  refreshing  drink  were  made  from  barley. 
They  also  had  wheaten  cakes  and  fruit;  honey,  goat!s  milk,  and 
plenty  of  game.    They  seasoned  their  food  with  a  pure,  palatable 
salt  from  pits  situated  at  some  distance  to  the  south.    The  salt 
was  under  a  friable  rock,  and  when  this  was  removed,  it  was  easy 
to  scrape  off  the  layer  of  soil  with  the  hands  or  with  a 
light  hoe. 

Their  recreations  were  simple  and  suited  to  their  humble 
means;  besides  hunting  and  the  practice  of  arms,  they  had  time- 
honored,  seasonable  festivals,  and  a  species  of  music  peculiar 

1 

to  the  country: 

"We  have  a  rustic  lyre,  simple  and  home-made,  but  of  a 
good,  virile  sound,  not  unfitted  for  the  education  of  the 
children  in  Plato's  'Republic',  especially  because  it  has 
a  narrow  range  and  is  not  adapted  to  all  sorts  of  voices. 
To  this  paucity  of  strings  our  singers  accommodate  their 
voices.    For  we  do  not  chose  tender  or  delicate  themes, 
but  the  special  subjects  of  our  song  are  the  strong  ram, 
the  stump-tailed  dog  that  fears  not  hyenas  and  strangles 
wolves,  and  particularly  the  hunter  who  brings  peace  and 
security  to  our  fields  and  who  supplies  a  rich  banquet  of 
meats  of  every  kind.    Nor  does  our  lyre  disdain  to  cele- 
brate the  sheep  with  her  two  lambs;  often  we  sing  of  the 
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fig-tree  and  the  ordered  vines.    Vows  also  we  pay  in  our  • 
songs;  prayers  for  good  fortune  to  men,  to  the  fruits, 
and  to  the  beast s.n 

Friends  and  relatives  came  to  visit  the  country  gentleman, 

Synesius's  niece,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  visited  him  for  a 

1  3 
time  ;  also  hi3  nephew.        It  is  likely,  too,  that  one  or  two  of 

his  fellow-students  at  Alexandria  paid  him  a  visit  at  hie  country 
3 

home.       Then  he  had  his  household,  hie  wife,  his  boys,  and  his 

slaves.    Occasionally  he  made  a  trip  to  the  city  or  to  the  seaport 

4 

on  business,  driving  in  his  carriage  drawn  by  mules.        It  was  not 

proper  for  him  to  journey  on  foot,  for  on  one  occasion  Synesius 

desired  to  see  hie  brother,  who  had  returned  to  Fhycus  from  the 

capital  of  the  province,  and  to  get  the  news,  but  at  that  time  all 

the  asses,  mules,  and  horses  were  out  to  pasture.  Synesius 

determined  to  make  the  journey  on  foot,  but  those  around  him 

opposed  the  idea.    They  said  that  the  passersby  would  laugh  at 

him.    Finally,  he  said,  he  yielded,  not  to  persuasion,  but  to 

force,  for  just  as  he  was  leaving  they  seized  him  by  the  mantle 

and  held  him  back.    For  lack  of  proper  traveling  equipment,  he  was 

5 

forced  to  dispatch  a  letter  instead, 

Synesius  does  not  tell  us  what  his  country  house  was  like; 

we  should  expect  it  to  be  of  rather  simple  style,  built  around  a 

court,  with  cistern  and  fountain,  and  having  a  watch  tower.  He 

does,  however,  give  a  poetical,  though  general,  description  of  the 

park  or  surrounding  country  and  its  favorable  climate  as  con- 

6 

trasted  with  the  unhealthful  situation  of  Phycus: 

r        i  w  i 
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"You  say  that  you  are  surprised  because  you  have  chills 
and  poor  blood,  although  you  are  living  in  torrid  Phycus. 
You  ought  rather  to  be  surprised  if  your  body  could  endure 
the  heat  there.    But,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  you 
can  recover  your  health,  if  you  will  come  up  to  us,  freeing 
yourself  from  air  infected  with  the  vapors  of  the  marsh, 
and  from  the  brackish,  tepid,  and  stagnant  waters,  which 
are  as  if  dead.    For  what  pleasure  is  there  in  lying  on 
the  sand  on  the  beach,  your  only  retreat?    Where  else  can 
you  go?    But  in  our  country  you  may  settle  down  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree.    And  if  you  are  hard  to  please,  you  may 
change  from  one  tree  to  another,  or  from  one  grove  of  trees 
to  another.    How  pleasant  it  is  to  cross  the  streamlet 
flowing  by!        How  grateful  is  the  west-wind,  gently 
stirring  the  branches!    Varying  are  the  songs  of  the  birds, 
many  are  the  colors  of  the  flowers,  and  in  the  meadow  are 
shrubs,  some  the  work  of  cultivation,  others  the  gift  of 

nature,  but  all  aromatic,           the  juices  of  a  healthy 

earth.    The  cave  of  the  nymphs  I  3hall  not  praise,  for 
that  requires  a  Theocritus.    Yes,  and  we  have  other  things, 
too . " 


VII 

GLIMPSES  OF  CITY  LIFE    THE  CITIES 

Such  is  Synesius's  description  of  simple  country  life  in 
the  backwoods  of  Pentapolis;  but  he  gives  us  no  parallel  picture 
of  city  life,  its  occupations  and  amusements.    The  explanation, 
no  doubt,  is  that  he  despised  trade  and  the  bustle  of  city  life 
and  cared  more  for  country  calm  and  country  pursuits.    A  few 
glimpses,  however,  he  does  give:  his  snubbing  of  Alexander  when  he 
met  him  in  the  forum  and  his  consequent  blush  of  shame;  the 
beautiful  portico  where  justice  was  dispensed;  the  bankers  at 
their  tables;  Chilas,  the  general-elect,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Constantinople,  telling  the  doctor  what  is  going  on  at  court. 
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1 

He  refers  to  the  fullers  incidentally  ,  and  to  the  potter's  art; 

ether  tradesmen  he  does  not  mention,  and  merchants  he  seems  to 

despise.    We  have  a  glimpse  or  two  of  vice:  the  leno  and  his  "brood, 

3 

and  the  meretrix.    As  has  been  described  elsewhere,  we  see  also 
the  drunken  slave,  sinking  his  indecent  songs  and  frequenting  the 
taverns,  and  the  cock-fights  and  games  of  dice.    Of  other  amuse- 
ments we  have  just  a  glimpse  in  the  mention  of  an  actress  or  mi ma 

3 

who  was  reputed  to  be  the  prettiest  girl  of  the  time  ,  and  in  the 

4 

reference  to  horse  races  and  equestrian  games  ;  for  there  must 

have  been  theaters  in  Cyrene  and  in  other  cities,  and  especially, 

in  a  land  so  famous  for  its  horses,  a  hippodrome.    Vehicles  or 

carts  were  much  used  in  Cyrene,  for  the  remains  of  the  streets  and 

roads  still  show  the  ruts  worn  by  their  wheels. 

Of  the  five  chief  cities  of  the  province,  ^ynesius  mentions 

four:  Cyrene,  Teuchira,  Berenice,  and  Ptolemais.    No  reference  is 

made  to  Apollonia,  once  the  port  of  Cyrene  but  now  independent  of 

its  mother  city.    Phycus,  the  later  seaport  of  Cyrene,  is  mentioned 

frequently.     It  seems  to  have  had  an  unfavorable  situation. 

6 

Cyrene,  although  it  is  described  as  "a  mighty  ruin*    and  "lower 

7 

than  any  of  the  cities  of  Pontus,"    was  still  in  existence.  To-day 

its  ruins  extend  nfor  miles  in  every  direction."    A  small  portion 

of  its  Acropolis  buildings  has  been  excavated;  throughout  Cyrenaica 

there  are  remains  of  ancient  towns,  roads,  tombs,  many  of  them  cut 

into  the  rock,  castles,  aqueducts,  cisterns,  and  buildings  of  all 
8 

kinds.  Ptolemais  was  a  much  newer  city  than  Cyrene  and  was  situated 

on  th e  sea  much  farther  to  the  west.  

1_  2  3  4  5  "6  J. 
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VIII 

COMMERCE    TRAVEL    COMMUNICATION 

Occasionally  merchants  came  from  Greece  with  their  wares:*- 

"It  is  said,"  Synesius  writes  to  his  brother,  "that  a 
shoe  merchant  has  come  from  Athens.    He  is  the  same  man, 
I  think,  from  whom  you  bought  for  me,  last  year,  half-boots 
with  eyelets.    Now,  as  I  am  told,  he  has  extended  hie 
stock  in  trade:  he  has  garments  manufactured  in  Greece  — - 
some  light  cloaks  for  you  and  some  light  mantles  such  as 
I  like  for  summer.    Before  he  has  sold  all  his  articles, 
or  at  least  the  best  of  them  (for  the  first  buyers  take 
the  best  of  the  lot  without  a  thought  for  those  who  come 
after  them),  have  the  merchant  come,  and  get  three  or 
four  of  these  mantles  for  me;  I  shall  reimburse  you, 
with  interest." 

It  will  be  noted  that  he  promises  to  pay  back  the  sum  with 
interest •    In  this  connection,  his  transaction  with  Proclus  is 
interesting.    Proclus  had  loaned  him  sixty  pieces  of  gold  on  hie 
departure  from  Constantinople  and  had  put  the  amount  down  as 
seventy.    Synesius,  after  his  return  home,  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  the  amount  transmitted  to  Proclus,  because  of  uncertain 
communication,  but  finally  sent  back  eighty  pieces  of  gold  in  care 
of  his  friend  Pylemenes  at  Constantinople;  at  the  ansae  time  he 
asked  for  the  return  of  the  note  which  he  had  signed. 

Communication  between  Cyrenalca  and  the  other  parts  of  the 

East  seems  to  have  been  infrequent  and  uncertain  in  the  time  of 

Synesius.    Apparently  some  of  the  Creeks  in  the  country  engaged  in 

commerce,  but  it  was  probably  largely  with  Alexandria.  Synesius 

says  that  none  of  them  sent  ships  to  Syria,  nor  did  the  Syrians, 

3 

to  his  knowledge  at  least,  come  to  the  borders  of  Cyrenaica. 
The  Carpathians  seem  to  have  been  the  best  sailors  of  the  time 
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and  to  have  had  the  heat  shipa:~ 

"I  have  hired  a  ship  for  you,  manned  hy  aailora  of  a 
good  race,  who  employ  in  their  profession  a  superhuman 
ability.    The  vessels  of  the  Carpathians  have  the  reputa- 
tion even  of  being  endowed  with  reason,  as  were  once 
those  of  the  Pheacians,  before  the  wrath  of  the  gods 
had  burst  upon  their  isle." 

The  swift  sailing  ships  were  the  merchantmen  with  two  sails. 

There  was  some  direct  communication  with  Thrace  and 

Constantinople.     In  a  letter  dated  401  by  Druon,  or  the  year 

following  his  return  from  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  Syneaius 
2 

say  8 : 

"Since  my  return  this  is  the  third  time  that  a  vessel 
leaves  here  for  Thrace,  but  it  is  only  to-day  that  I  can 
make  use  of  it  for  my  commissions.1' 

This  communication,  however,  was  frequently  impaired  by  contrary 

winds;  the  first  ship  that  was  to  have  carried  the  gold  to  Proclus 

3 

was  driven  by  the  winds  from  Crete  into  the  Egyptian  sea. 

There  was  also  direct  communication,  though  probably  infre- 
quent, between  Cyrenaica  and  Athens.    The  annual  visits  of  a  mer- 
chant from  Athens  have  been  mentioned  above.    A  number  of  men  in 

Cyrene  seem  to  have  vi3ited  Athena,  and  Syneaiua  was  persuaded  to 
4 

do  likewise.        Of  this  trip,  he  says,  "Perish  the  confounded 

5 

captain  who  brought  me  hither."        His  anger  against  the  captain 
may  be  an  indication  that  the  latter  made  a  special  business  of 
taking  people  to  Greece  to  see  the  sights. 

6 

£yne3ius  refers  more  than  once  to  the  oarsmen  of  Phycus. 
It  is  possible  that  these  men  may  have  been  occupied  in  the  busi- 
ness of  lighterage;  also  perhaps  as  pilots;  or  they  may  have  been 
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sailors  who  frequented  the  port.    VTien  the  general  Cerealis  was 

tOBsing  at  anchor,  a  small  cutter  carried  messages  between  the 

1 

merchantmen  on  which  his  wealth  was  embarked  and  the  shore. 

Cyrene  had  once  carried  on  a  flourishing  commerce  with 

Greece,  not  only  in  her  own  products,  but  also  as  an  intermediary 

2 

between  the  desert  oases  and  the  mother  country.       The  chief 

articles  of  export  were  silxhium  or  silphium  juice,  grain,  wine, 

oil,  saffron,  perfumes,  and  ostrich  feathers,  as  well  as  live 

stock.     In  later  times,  this  commerce  had  declined  and  had  become 

irregular.     It  seems  clear  that  in  the  time  of  Synesiue  wine  was 

still  exported  in  quantity.    Saffron  was  still  one  of  the  re- 

3 

knowned  products  of  Cyrene.        From  the  presents  which  Syneaius 

3         3  4 

sends  to  his  friends,  such  as  silphium  juice  ,  oil  ,  a  horse  , 

and  a  promise  of  ostriches  when  conditions  in  the  country  im- 
3 

prove  ,  it  is  probable  that  these  and  other  products  were  still 
exported,  at  least  in  small  quantities.    From  the  difficulty  which 
Syneeiue  had  in  getting  his  presents  off,  it  is  clear  that  there 
were  only  a  small  number  of  ships  plying  between  Phycus  and  the 
countries  of  the  East  and  that  the  cargo  space  in  these  was  in- 
sufficient for  the  needs  of  the  country.    Merchandise  was 
apparently  imported  from  Thrace,  as  well  as  Athens  and  Egypt. 
There  were  difficulties  in  other  places  as  well.  Olympius 
promised  to  send  ftynesius  a  fine  Italian  horse,  but  in  a  post- 
script of  which  Synesius  doubted  the  authenticity,  because  it  was 
not  in  the  handwriting  of  his  friend,  it  was  stated  that  the  horse 

had  to  be  left  at  Seieucia,  since  the  captain  of  the  vessel  refused 

5 

to  take  charge  of  him  because  of  bad  weather. 
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Travel  was  as  extensive  as  the  navigation  accommodations 
permitted.    Government  officials  and  messengers,  church  officers 
and  messengers,  men  who  had  business  in  one  place  or  the  other, 
and  those  migrating  in  search  of  better  conditions,  traveled 
between  Cyrenaica  and  both  Constantinople  and  Alexandria. 

Cynesius  gives  two  accounts  of  voyages  between  Cyrenaica 

and  Alexandria.    One  is  a  summary  of  a  favorable  voyage  from 

Phycus  to  Alexandria.    This  was  probably  his  first  trip  to  the 

latter  city.    The  ship  was  manned  by  Carpathians;  they  left 

Phycus  at  dawn;  towards  dusk  they  put  in  at  the  Gulf  of  Erythrae , 

where  they  remained  only  long  enough  to  take  on  water  from  the 

pure  springs  on  the  shore; .the  wind  blew  gently  yet  steadily  from 

the  stern,  so  that  they  completed  the  voyage  sooner  than  they 

had  expected;  on  the  fifth  day  they  saw  the  beacon  lighted  on 

1 

the  PharoH  and  disembarked  at  Alexandria. 

The  other  is  a  long,  half-humorous  account  of  an  uncompleted 
voyage  from  Alexandria  to  Cyrenaica.    They  left  Alexandria  before 
daybreak  and  scraped  bottom  two  or  three  times  before  getting  out 
of  the  harbor.     There  were  thirteen  men  in  the  crew,  including 
the  captain;  over  half  of  them  were  Jews;  the  rest  had  little  or 
no  experience  as  sailors.    Each  of  them  had  some  physical  deform- 
ity, from  which  he  got  his  nickname.    The  captain  was  heavily  in 
debt  and  did  not  care  if  the  ship  should  go  down,  for  then  he 
would  cheat  his  creditors.    There  were  over  fifty  passengers, 
about  a  third  of  whom  were  women,  most  of  them  young  and  pretty. 
A  curtain  made  of  an  old  sail  walled  the  women  off  from  the  men. 
When  they  were  out  of  the  harbor  they  hoisted  all  sail  and  soon 

r 
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got  dangerously  close  to  the  rocky  shore.    The  passengers  pro- 
tested; whereupon  the  captain  made  for  the  open  sea.    A  fresh 
south  wind  sprang  up  and  soon  drove  them  out  of  sight  cf  land. 
Then  the  passengers  protested  at  being  so  far  from  shore.  The 
captain  cursed  and  asked  what  could  be  done  with  people  who 
were  afraid  of  both  land  and  sea,     A  storm  came  up,  and  the  wind 
became  so  violent  that  they  were  unable  to  take  in  sail.     In  the 
midst  of  the  danger,  the  helmsman  deserted  his  post.    The  pass- 
engers, thinking  that  he  had  given  up,  urged  him  to  keep  up  his 
courage;  but  they  discovered  that  he  had  quit  the  helm  because 
the  day  called  the  Preparation  had  begun,  on  which  the  Jews  are 
not  allowed  to  do  any  work.    Entreaties  and  threats  were  of  no 
avail,  until  about  midnight  the  pilot,  of  his  own  accord,  took 
his  station  again,  saying  that  it  was  now  permissible  to  do  so, 
because  they  were  certainly  in  danger  of  their  Uvea.    Then  a 
great  tumult  arose,  the  men  groaning,  the  women  screaming,  and 
everybody  calling  upon  heaven  and  recalling  their  dear  ones. 
The  captain  alone  was  cheerful,  at  the  thought  of  escaping  his 
creditors.    The  soldiers  on  board  drew  their  swords,  ready  to 
die  by  their  own  hands  rather  than  drown.    All  who  had  any  gold 
hung  it  to  their  necks  to  pay  for  their  burial  if  washed  up  from 
a  wreck.    Daylight  came,  however,  and  the  wind  died  down  so  that 
the  sail  could  be  managed.    They  anchored  off  a  desert  shore, 
and  while  the  ship  tossed  on  one  anchor,  for  the  other  had  been 
sold,  the  passengers  landed,  with  extravagant  demonstrations 
of  joy. 
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Fhen  the  weather  became  calm,  they  again  embarked  and  again 

encountered  a  furious  storm,  during  which  they  lost  the  yard  of 

the  ship,  and  they  had  to  make  shift  as  best  they  could.  They 

were  struggling  to  keep  from  running  on  to  a  promontory  when  a 

man  of  rustic  garb  appeared  in  a  little  two-oared  boat  and  piloted 

them  into  a  small  harbor,  which  Synesiue  thought  was  called 

Azarius,  and  which  was  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Marmarica.  A 

short  time  later  the  man  brought  in  another  vessel,  then  another; 

so  that  by  evening  there  were  five  vessels  in  the  harbor.  The 

next  day  others  came  in,  some  of  which  had  left  Alexandria  the 

day  before  Syneslue^  ship.    The  castaways  soon  became  short  of 

food,  for  they  had  not  taken  a  large  supply  with  them.    For  a  few 

days  they  had  to  subsist  on  shellfish  and  clams  and  other  sea 

animals.    However,  the  natives  of  the  country,  especially  the 

women,  came  to  their  rescue,  with  mutton,  poultry,  eggs,  cheese, 

and  barley  cakes.    These  people  of  the  country  lying  between 

Cyrenaica  and  Egypt  seem  to  have  been  entirely  strange  to 

SynesiuB.    We  have  no  account  of  how  the  party  finally  reached 

1 

the  Cyrenaic  country. 

We  have  seen  that  communication  between  Cyrenaica  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  infrequent  and  uncertain.     In  his  corres- 
pondence, 8ynesius  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  which 
he  experienced  in  sending  letters  to  hia  friends,  and  of  the  long  j 

periods  that  he  had  to  wait  for  replies  or  news  from  those 
2 

friends.        Sometimes  he  would  entrust  to  the  Imperial  messenger 

a  packet  of  letters  for  friends  at  Constantinople  and  other 

3 

places  in  the  East.        Frequently  letters  were  sent  through  the 

1         —  ~2  3 
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captains  of  vessels  which  visited  the  country.    Private  messengers 
were  also  used.    Whenever  any  of  his  friends,  relatives,  or 
acquaintances  happened  to  be  going  to  Alexandria  or  to  Constantin- 
ople on  business,  he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  dispatch 
letters  to  those  cities.     If  the  messenger  was  sufficiently  well- 
known  to  the  sender,  the  letter  might  be  a  mere  introduction, 

the  news  being  delivered  by  word  of  mouth.     nTo  write  a  long 

1 

letter  is  to  confess  that  the  bearer  of  it  is  a  stranger." 

Pylemenes,  the  advocate,  at  Constantinople  distributed  the 

3 

letters  and  greetings  of  Synesius  to  his  friends  there  ;  Hypatia 

did  the  same  for  those  at  Alexandria.    An  important  letter  to 

Olympiua  in  Syria  was  sent  with  a  trusted  messenger  to  Hypatia 

at  Alexandria;  she  was  to  select  an  equally  reliable  one  to 

3 

carry  it  on  to  Syria.        A  letter  from  Synesiue  at  Alexandria 

to  the  clergy  of  Cyrenaica  was  carried  by  the  messenger  sent  by 

4 

the  archbishop  to  announce  the  date  of  the  Easter  festival. 

Communication  within  Cyrenaica  itself,  with  its  horses  and 

vehicles  and  its  good  roads,  was  fairly  rapid  and  dependable. 

Messengers  seem  to  have  got  through  even  when  the  enemy  were 

5 

spread  over  the  country.        But,  so  far  as  the  outside  world  was 

concerned,  Cyrenaica  seems  to  have  been  isolated.     In  regard  to 

the  frequency  with  which  letters  were  received  from  foreign 

countries,  Synesius  states  that  he  received  one  letter  a  year 

6 

from  Pylemenes  at  Constantinople,  and  sometimes  that  failed. 
Upon  returning  from  a  stay  at  Alexandria,  Pynesius  says  that  he 

7 

read  the  letters  that  had  been  written  to  him  for  two  years  back. 


12  3  4  5 
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Sometimes  the  letters  that  he  sent  were  returned  to  him  undeliver- 
ed.    "I  have  passed  the  whole  year  not  without,  writing  to  you," 
he  says  to  Pylemenes,  "but  without  writing  to  you  effectively, 
since  my  letters  are  returned  to  me.    Now  I  have  re-addreesed 
them  all  together...     I  swear  that  for  you  I  have  descended  to 

the  sea  on  foot;  I  have  marched  with  the  sailors  of  Phycus,  whom 

1 

I  have  charged  to  deliver  my  letters  to  you."       Another  letter 

to  Pylemenes:     "8cme  letters  dated  in  the  spring  have  just 

arrived  from  Thrace.     I  have  turned  the  package  over,  searching 

2 

for  one  bearing  your  name... but  it  is  not  there."      To  Olympius: 
"I  received  sealed  letters  inscribed  with  your  name.     I  con- 
jecture that  they  are  very  old,  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
partly  eaten  by  worms  and  a  large  part  of  the  letters  lost.  I 
should  like  to  have  you  send  me  a  letter  not  merely  as  a  sort  of 
annual  tax,  and  that  you  do  not  entrust  it  to  one  Syrian  alone, 

no  matter  how  friendly,  for  it  happens  that  it  never  reaches  me 

3 

fresh,  but  half -consumed  by  age." 

These  letters  were  frequently  dictated  to  clerks;  sometimes 

more  than  one  copy  was  made  in  order  to  make  it  more  certain  that 

4 

the  man  to  whom  it  was  addressed  would  receive  it. 

Between  Cyrenaica  and  the  western  part  of  the  Empire  there 

seems  to  have  been  little  or  no  direct  communication,  and 

Synesiua  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  the  important  events  going  on 

in  the  West.    Druon  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  one  of 

his  letters,  although  he  states  that  Aristaenetus  was  consul  in 

the  East  for  the  preceding  year,  he  does  not  know  that  the 

J  |  3  4 
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1 

emperor  Honoriua  was  consul  at  Rome  the  same  year  ;  Synesiua  says 

3 

that  he  does  not  know  the  name  of  Aristaenetus1 s  colleague. 

In  another  letter,  however,  which  Eruon  dates  403,  he  asks  his 

brother  for  information,  not  only  of  what  is  going  on  at  the 

capital  of  the  province,  but  of  some  secret  news  which  it  is 

3 

rumored  has  come  from  the  West.        It  may  be  possible,  therefore, 
that  some  vague  report  at  least  of  events  in  the  Test  leaked 
through  to  Cyrenaica. 


1  2  3 
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IX 

LANGUAGE    EDUCATION    LITERATURE 

PHILOSOPHY    SCIENCE    ART 


The  language  of  Cyrenaica  was  Greek.    Originally  the  dialect 

spoken  was  the  Doric,  as  the  Dorian  settlers  far  outnumbered 

those  from  other  parte  of  the  Greek  world.     Synesiua  used  the 

1 

Doric  dialect  in  his  hymns.        It  is  probable,  however,  that  some 

2 

elements  were  adopted  from  the  language  of  the  native  Libyans."" 

The  nomads  who  invaded  the  country  in  the  time  of  Synesiua  were 

able  to  make  themselves  understood  by  the  Greeks,  for  a  band  that 

had  unsuccessfully  pursued  Synesiua1  s  scout  a,  shouted  to  them 

that  they  would  await  the  Cyreneans  and  see  tfiat  sort  of  men 

they  were  who  dared  come  so  far  from  their  homes  against  a  war- 
3 

like  people."      Certain  grammatical  irregularities  are  found  in 

4 

the  Greek  of  Syneaius.       There  is  no  evidence  in  hio  writings 

5 

that  Latin  waa  in  general  use  in  Cyrenaica. 

Education  during  the  fourth  century  was  widely  spread 
through  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  was  to  a  certain 
extent  systematic.    Schools  and  schoolmasters,  at  least  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Empire,  were  common.     In  the  city  schools  the 
teachers  were  paid  by  the  municipalities.    Diacipline  was  very 
severe.    The  chief  subjects  taught  were  grammar  and  rhetoric, 

which  included  literature  and  history,    in  fact,  all  the 

elements  of  a  liberal  education.    Some  elementary  mathematics 
also  formed  part  of  the  curriculum.    Universities  had  been 
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established  in  many  cf  the  important  cities.     In  the  western  part 

of  the  Empire,  the  study  of  Greek  at  this  time  was  declining;  in 

1 

the  East,  of  course,  it  was  the  language  in  common  use."  Greek 
grammar  and  rhetoric  were  no  doubt  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Cyrenaica,  but  we  have  no  information  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  there,  for  unlike  St.  Augustine,  Fynesius 
gives  us  no  picture  of  the  schools  of  his  country.    It  is  possible 
that  seme  of  the  Cyrenean  "orators"  that  he  mentions  were  teachers 

also.    Gardner  thinks  it  probable  that  Synesius  "was  not  carefully 

3 

taught,  but  allowed  to  range  freely  in  a  good  Greek  library." 

In  youth  much  of  his  time  was  passed  in  athletic  exercises;  he 

3 

was  infatuated  with  arms  and  horses. 

The  country  gentlemen  and  other  noble  or  wealthy  citizens 

must  have  had  private  teachers  for  their  children.  Synesius 

does  not  tell  us  of  any  master  who  had  taught  him,  but  he  does 

give  the  name  of  his  nephew's  instructor.    This  nephew  lived  with 

him  for  a  time  at  his  country  house.    He  sends  the  following 

4 

reports  to  the  boy's  father: 

"Your  son  is  well;  he  reads  and  is  devoted  to  his 
books.     I  have  made  my  two  sons  the  companions  of  his 

studies  new  pupils  for  Hesychius.    May  God  bless 

them  all,  not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  their  family  and  relatives  and  native  land." 

"You  ask  how  many  verses  your  son  TMoscorua  recites 
daily?    Fifty.    He  gives  them  without  hesitating,  with- 
out repeating  any,  and  without  pausing  to  collect  his 
memory.    After  he  has  begun,  he  goes  right  on,  not 
stopping  until  he  has  come  to  the  end." 

The  memorizing  of  passages  from  Greek  poetry  still  formed  a  large 

part  of  the  day's  program. 


1  2  3 
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For  a  higher,  or  university,  education,  Synesius,  as  well  as 

his  brother  Euoptius,  went  to  Alexandria,  which  was  still  famous 

as  a  seat  of  learning.    There  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  foremost 

philosopher  of  the  city,  Hypatia,  with  whom  he  formed  a  lifelong 

friendship.    Under  her  he  studied  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  and 

some  of  the  sciences  as  well ,  such  as  mathematics,  especially 

1 

geometry,  astronomy,  physics,  medicine,  and  music.        V'e  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  he  had  any  knowledge  of  botany. 

Synesius  probably  learned  a  great  deal,  outside  of  the 
lecture  halls,  about  life  and  the  world  in  general.  Alexandria 
was  a  city  of  many  races  and  many  classes  of  men.    It  was  an  im- 
portant center,  not  only  of  learning,  but  also  of  commerce, 

government,  and  religion.    Three  religions  were  found  there: 

2 

Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Paganism,        During  his  stay  in 

Alexandria,  Synesius  gained  many  friends,  some  of  whom  became 

influential  men.    Many  of  these  were  his  f ellow-3tudent s  under 

Hypatia.     In  one  letter  he  speaks  of  a  "quartette  of  3acred 

f riendship , "  which  seems  to  have  been  made  up  of  Olympius  the 

~vrian,  Herculianus,  who  resided  at  Alexandria,  and  the  two 

3 

brothers,  Euoptius  and  Synesius.        ^e  have  no  hint  from  Synesius 

of  any  wild  student  frolics  such  as  were  frequent  In  the  uni- 

4 

versity  cities  at  this  time.        All  we  have  is  a  glimpse  of 
Olympius  and  Synesius  looking  out  over  the  harbor,  Olympius  laugh- 
ing at  his  companion^  rusticity  in  likening  the  long-oared 

c; 
w 

galleys  to  centipedes.        It  has  been  inferred  by  some  that 
Olympius  was  a  rich  young  nobleman,  who  shocked  the  modest 
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1 

Synesius  by  his  extravagant  style  of  living.""    From  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  Syneaius  speaka  of  Hypatia  and  philosophy  and  "divine" 
geometry,  we  may  suppose  that  he  was  devoted  to  his  studies  and 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  intellectual  pursuits. 

Syneaiu3  gives  us  some  insight  into  the  state  of  culture  in 
Cyrenaica  in  his  time.    He  was  himself  a  fine  example  of  the 
cultivated  gentleman.    He  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Greek 
literature,  especially  the  poets.    Homer  he  quotes  most  frequent- 
ly.   Yet,  among  the  host  of  his  literary  allusions  and  quotations, 
there  is  not  a  single  example  drawn  from  Latin  authors.  Vergil, 

Horace,  and  Cicero,  the  study  of  whose  works  almost  monopolized 

3 

the  schools  of  the  West  ,  seem  to  be  unknown  to  him.    From  this 

circumstance,  Druon  feels  certain  that  Synesius  was  ignorant  of 
3 

Latin,        If  Synesius,  who  had  as  good  an  education  as  the  East 

had  to  offer,  and  who  in  addition  was  eager  for  all  sorts  of 

knowledge,  knew  no  Latin.,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Latin 

language  and  literature  had  much  place  in  the  life  of  the 

province.    But  in  the  realm  of  Greek  studies,  Synesius  was  an 

apostle  of  liberal  culture;  and  he  pointed  out  the  value  of  light 

reading  as  an  intellectual  recreation  for  philosophers,  and  as  a 

4 

sort  of  half-way  house  for  deeper  studies.        In  addition  to  his 

knowledge  of  literature,  he  had  some  acquaintance,  as  has  been 

said,  with  the  sciences;  and  from  his  frequent  allusions  to 

medical  matters,  it  seems  that  he  was  well  versed  in  the  science 
5 

of  medicine.        He  had  a  large  private  library,  part  of  which  he 
_  _  - 
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no  doubt  inherited.    He  was  accused  by  some  of  having  incorrect 

copies  in  hi3  library,  but  he  defends  himself  from  the  charge,  at 

1 

the  same  time  deorying  emendations.        His  brother  also  seems  to 

3 

have  had  a  collection  of  books. 

Synesiua  and  his  brother  Euoptiua  were  not  the  only 

representatives  of  culture  in  Cyrenaica.    There  were  men  in  the 

province  who  criticised  unfavorablv  the  writings  of  Synesiua  and 

3 

the  views  he  set  forth  in  them.        Upon  receipt  of  a  particularly 

charming  letter  frcm  the  orator  and  advocate  Pylemenes,  Synesiua 

called  together  all  the  "Hellenes"  of  the  district  and  read  to 

them  the  beautiful  composition,  and  the  fame  of  Pylemenes  "spread 

4 

through  the  cities."       Not  all  of  the  intellectuals  of  Pentapolis 
were  adherents  of  Alexandrian  culture.     Some  of  them  seem  to  have 
attended  the  university  of  Athens,  or  at  least  visited  the  city, 
and  they  prided  themselves  on  their  superior  knowledge.  Although 
they  did  not  understand  Aristotle  and  Plate  any  better  than  other 
simple  mortals,  he  said,  yet  they  carried  themselves  as  demi-gods 
among  mules  and  were  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  had  seen  the 
Academy,  the  Lyceum,  and  the  Stoa.     So  great  was  the  reverence  for 
"the  sacred  city"  that  Synesius  was  forced,  in  order  to  be  on  an 
equal  footing  with  these  superior  people,  to  make  a  voyage  to 
Greece.    He  waa,  however,  disappointed  in  Athens,  for  it  was  de- 
clining and  was  no  longer  the  beautiful  intellectual  center  it 
had  once  been.    He  said  that  the  Stoa  was  nothing  mere  than  a 
name,  for  a  proconsul  had  carried  off  the  pictures  which  had  once 
adorned  it.    Athens  could  not  compare,  in  his  eyes,  with  hia 

1  2  J  4 
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1 

his  Alexandria. 

Synesiua  was  the  uiost  important  literary  figure  of  Oyrenaica 
in  hi 8  time.    There  may  have  been  other  writers,  but  their  works 
have  not  survived.    He  wrote  both  poetry  and  prose.    Most,  of  his 
poems  are  hymns;  the  earlier,  chiefly  philosophical  in  character; 

the  later,  Christian.    lie  alludes  also  to  an  epigram  which  he 

3 

wrote  on  the  beauty  of  his  sister  Stratonice,       He  placed  a  high 

value  on  poetry;  in  one  letter  he  praises  extravagantly  a  poet 

named  Simonidee,  who  by  his  poetry  would  perpetuate  the  memory  of 

3 

his  friend  Hiero  and  that  of  Anthemius,  the  praetorian  prefect. 
His  prose  works  are  on  a  variety  of  subjects.     "On  Kingship"  is 
the  discourse  which  he  delivered  before  the  emperor  Arcadius;  it 
is  general  in  character,  but  the  subject  is  boldly  presented. 
"On  Providence"  is  an  allegorical  Egyptian  tale.     "Praise  of 
Baldness"  is  in  a  humorous  vein.    "Dion"  is  a  defense  of  his  style 
of  writing  and  a  vindication  of  a  liberal  education.    He  also 
wrote  a  work  on  dreams,  two  discourses  on  the  state  of  his 
country,  two  short  homilies,  besides  two  or  three  works  that  have 
been  lost.    To  this  list  must  be  added  a  collection  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-3even  letters,  which  are  probably  the  most 
interesting  of  his  works. 

Synesius  took  great  pains  with  his  literary  work;  he  sub- 

£  §. 
mitted  it  to  his  friends  ,  especially  Hypatia  ,  for  criticism. 

In  fact,  he  was  criticized  both  by  pagan  philosophers  and  by 
Christian  monks  for  paying  too  much  attention  to  elegance  of 

Epp.  54,135.     Ep.  75.     Ep.  49,     Epp.  1,  74.      Ep.  153. 


style.        None  cf  his  works  is  very  profound  or  original,  but 

3 

they  are  all  well-written  and  interesting.        In  his  hyana  he 

sometimes  rises  to  really  poetical  heights,  although  much  of  his 

3 

verse  appears  to  be  hardly  more  than  metrical  exercises.  There 

3 

are  many  poetical  and  imaginative  passages  in  his  letters. 

Letter-writing  in  the  time  of  Synesius  was  an  important  branch 

of  literary  composition,  and  the  language  of  the  letters  was 

carefully  chosen;  beauty  of  expression  was  sought.  Synesius 

pays  several  compliments  to  friends  on  the  beauty  of  their 

4 

epistolary  style."      Although  he  is  prone  to  exaggeration  and 

extravagant  compliment,  a  fault,  however,  that  was  common  to  the 

age,  he  is  at  his  best  in  the  letters,  especially  in  the 

descriptive  passages.    Even  his  simple  letters  of  introduction 

5 

show  great  variety  and  charm.        Synesius  says  that  a  letter  is 
"the  solace  of  unhappy  friendship;  it  recalls  the  image  of  the 
absent  one,  and  because  he  seems  to  converse  with  us,  it  satis- 
fies the  desires  of  the  heart.  ***  This  is  a  gift,  not  from  man, 
5 

but  from  Sod.""" 

7 

Synesius  had  considerable  skill  as  an  orator,    although  he 

8 

says  in  one  place  that  he  did  not  practice  oratory.  Orators 

were  in  demand  in  the  law-courts.     Synesius  refers  frequently  to 

orators,  praising  the  "golden  mouth"  of  one  and  the  "smoothness 

9 

and  fullness  of  speech"  of  another.  A  high  value  was  placed 
on  this  art.  It  seem3,  however,  that  under  the  unsettled  con- 
ditions of  the  later  days  of  Pentapolis  the  opportunities  of  an 


13 

Ep.  153;  Dion.      See  Crawford,  chs.  4  and  5;  Druon,  pp.  61  sqq; 
Gardner,  p.  60;  Glover,  p.  354.  6 
3  4  5  7        Ep.  137. 

Epp • .4,114,147.  ""Epp.lCC,138.     See  note  3.    Glover , p. 335. 
8  Praise  of  Baldness,  4.  9  Ep.  SC. 
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orator  in  the  province  were  limited.    From  a  number  of  letters  of 

introduction  which  Syneaiua  writes  for  orators  who  are  leaving 

Cyrenaica,  it  aeema  that  the  more  ambitious  among  them  became 

dissatisfied  and  determined  to  go  to  Constantinople  in  the  hope 

of  making  their  fortunes. 

The  philosophy  of  Synesius  was  that  of  Neo-Platcni3m ,  which 

he  had  studied  under  Kypatia.     "I  passed  my  youth,"  he  say a, 

"in  the  study  of  philoaophy  and  in  the  tranquil  contemplation  of 
1 

being."        Hio  ay at em  waa  practically  that  elaborated  by 

Plotinua  and  his  aucceaaors;  he  added  little  or  nothing  of  hia 

own.    Hia  relation  to  Neo-Ple„tonism  is  discussed  at  some  length 

3 

by  Crawford  and  other  writ era, 

Synesius  founded  no  achool  of  philoaophy  in  Cyrenaica; 

3» 

teaching  waa  distasteful  to  him.        In  one  place  he  says  that 

he  found  no  voice  in  his  country  to  speak  of  philosophy  but  his 
4 

own.        There  were,  however,  men  in  the  province  who  professed 

to  be  philoaophera ,  and  some  who  were  at  least  "philosophers  in 
5 

spirit."        Person  after  person  that  he  mentions  in  his  letters 
ia  called  a  philosopher. 

Synesius  considered  philosophy  the  privilege  of  the  cultured 

initiates,  and  he  did  not  like  to  have  its  mysteries  divulged  to 

6 

the  many,  who  could  not  understand  them.      Philosophy  taught  him 

self-discipline,  and  he  tried  to  put  hia  philosophy  into  practice. 

The  contemplative  life  was  his  ideal.    He  admits,  however,  that 

7 

philosophy  cannot  raise  cities  ;  and  when  he  was  about  to  go  into 
1  ~2 

Ep.  11.      Crawford,  oh,  2;  also  Tolkmann;  Gardner;  Druon. 
3_  4  5  6 

Dion,  11,12.      Ep.  100.      Ep.  5S.       Crawford,  p.  95. 
7_ 

Ep.  103. 
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battle,  he  said  that  philosophy  could  not  reconcile  him  to  the 
thought  that  he  might  be  leaving  hia  wife  and  children  forever. 

Synesius,  as  has  been  said,  had  a  considerable  acquaintance- 
ship with  medicine.    There  seem  to  have  been  local  doctors  in 
1 

Cyrenaica  ,  and  if  we  may  apply  his  statement  that  the  doctor 

2 

postpones  death  ,  we  may  say  that  they  attained  to  some  skill 

in  their  profession.     Several  examples  of  recoveries  from  serious 

illnesses  are  found  in  the  letters;  these,  however,  seem  to  have 

been  in  other  countries  than  Cyrenaica.     In  one  place  ?yne3ius 

alludes  to  a  practice  of  the  doctors  of  giving  a  patient  hot 

3 

water  to  make  him  vomit.      In  another,  he  reminds  a  doctor  of  the 

4 

maxim  of  Hippocrates  that  "fasting  is  the  mother  of  health.""" 

We  have  no  evidence  as  to  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  of 

science  through  the  province,  although  Synesius  was  well  versed 

in  those  commonly  studied  at  the  time.     In  a  letter  to  Hypatia 

he  describes  an  instrument  which  he  calls  a  hydroeccpe,  used  for 

5 

measuring  the  weight  of  liquids.        It  consisted  of  a  tube,  with 
holes  along  the  length  of  it,  which  was  kept  upright  by  a  cone  at 
the  bottom.     It  has  been  conjectured  that  Synesius  used  the  in- 

• 

strument  in  medicine,  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of 

6 

particular  liquids."""    It  is  significant  that  he  could  not  get  it 
made  in  his  own  country  but  had  to  ask  Hypatia  to  have  it  made  for 
him  in  Egypt.    He  also  perfected  an  astrolabe  or  plan  surface  con- i 
taining  a  map  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    During  his  stay  in  Con- 
stantinople he  made  one  of  these  and  presented  it  to  an  influential 

1  ~2  T  4  7> 

Ep.110.     Ep.73.     Ep.130.     Fp.115,  Ep.15. 

6 

Eruon,  p.  480,  note  3;  Crawford,  ch.  3. 
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friend,  probably  with  a  treatise  on  the  use  of  the  instrument; 

this  treatise  has  been  lost.    The  following  passage  from  the 

1 

letter  accompanying  the  gift  is  interesting: 

"I  much  desire  to  stimulate  your  taste  for  astronomy, 
for  while  valuable  in  itself,  the  science  is  a  direct 
road  to  theology.     It  scrutinizes  the  heavenly  bodies, 
whose  motions  Tas  the  best  thinkers  consider)  are  an 
imitation  of  Intelligence;  and  it  employs  as  handmaids, 

geometry  and  arithmetic           sciences  which  we  may  call 

a  steadfast  rule  of  truth.    I  present  you  with  a  gift, 
an  invention  of  my  own,  in  which  I  have  elaborated  and 
perfected  a  hint  thrown  out  long  ago  by  Hipparchus  but 
disregarded  by  the  famous  Ptolemy  and  his  great  succes- 
sors,   re  must  net  blame  them  for  their  neglect.  Geo- 
metry was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  they  had  to  look 
after  the  groundwork.    We  have  succeeded  to  the  results 
of  their  toil,  and  can  now  afford  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  embellishments. 

"I  have  carefully  studied  the  reduction  of  the  sphere 
to  a  plain  figure,  made  a  model,  and  written  a  systematic 
treatise  on  it.    The  model  I  have  tried  to  make  as  like 
the  reality  as  possible." 

have  no  evidence  as  to  what  knowledge  Synesius  had  of  natural 

science,  but  undoubtedly  he  had  some  in  connection  with  his 

medical  knowledge. 

Synesius  makes  little  reference  to  art,  although  Cyrene  had 

once  ranked  high  in  this,  as  in  other  things.    The  pottery 

which  was  inherited  by  a  relative  of  his  and  which  was  involved 

in  a  law  case  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  was  without 

doubt  of  great  value.      Synesius  had  a  statue  made  of  his 

beautiful  sister  Stratonice  and  had  it  inscribed  with  an  epi- 

3 

gram  which  he  had  composed.""  In  the  excavations  at  Cyrene,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  work  did  not  get  very  far  because  of 
the  outbreak  of  war,  were  found  many  art  works,  most  of  them 


1 

From  Sermo  de  Done  Astrolabii,  translated  by  Crawford,  p.  461; 
see  also  his  ch.  3;  Gardner,  p.  44. 

3 

Ep.  75. 
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1 

from  the  Greek  period,  much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Syneaiue." 
Among  there  were  a  large  headless  figure  of  marble,  aimilar  to 
the  Victory  of  Samothrace;  the  head  of  a  etatue  of  Athene,  of 
the  best  Greek  period;  an  interesting  portrait  bust  of  a  bearded 
man,  probably  a  work  of  the  fir at  century  after  Christ;  a  large 
number  cf  terra  cotta  lamps;  and  glass  bottlea.    The  following 
paragraph  from  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  excavations 

i3  moat  interesting,  especially  in  view  of  Cyrenef3  prowess  in 

2 

the  gamea: 

"Aa  yet  there  has  not  been  time  to  do  more  than  roughly 
clean  and  sort  the  quantities  of  vase  fragments;  among 
them  we  have  found  many  of  really  fine  red-figured  ware, 
similar  in  character  to  the  product  of  the  C-reek  potter' a 
wheel;  but  they  exhibit  slight  differences  which  lead  me 
to  believe  that  they  were  made  in  Cyrene,  a  city  so  large 
and  wealthy  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  the 
Greek  arts  of  hand  and  mind  were  practised  and  cultivated 
there.    Two  vases  of  which,  though  broken,  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  find  the  essential  portions  are  Fan-Athenaic 
amphorae  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.     It  is  a  noteworthy 
point  in  the  study  of  this  class  of  vaue  that  more  have 
been  found  in  the  Cyrenaica  than  in  any  ether  region. 
Furthermore,  I  believe  that  all  the  Cyrenaic  examplea  are 
of  the  fourth  century  (B.C.)  or  later,  and  they  are  of  a 
apecial  outline.    Taking  these  facta  into  consideration, 
it  aeems  to  me  net  unlikely  that  we  shall  be  able  to  prove 
that  these  vases  are  not  the  actual  prizes  given  to  the 
victors  of  the  Athenian  garnet,  but  are  copies  and  imita- 
tions of  such  prizes  and  represent  a  local  ceramic  fashion 
of  Cyrene,  somewhat  as  the  Arret ine  vases  reproduce  Alex- 
andrian metal  ware.     If  these  are  the  actual  prizes,   it  is 
certainly  an  amazing  coincidence  that  ao  many  have  been 
found  in  one  region,  a  region,  furthermore,  which  has 
never  been  carefully  excavated." 

During  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  there  was  a  decline 

3 

in  art  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire  ,  and  many  of  the  worka  of  art, 
as  was  the  case  at  Athens  and  other  cities  of  Greece,  had  been 


1 

Norton:  The  Excavations  at  Cyrene:  First  Campaign,  1910-11; 
Bull.  Arch.  Inst,  of  Am,,  vol.  II,  pp.  141-157. 
3  3 
Ibid.,  p.  159.  Glover,  p.  9. 
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carried  off  by  Roman  officials.     Art,  however,  must  still  have 
had  a  place,  though  small,  in  the  life  of  Cyrenaica;  and  many 
splendid  examples  of  the  art  of  earlier  times  no  doubt  survived 
to  the  time  of  Syneaius. 


X 

POSITION  OF  WOMEN  —  TYPES  OF  MEN 


Although  Syneaius  shows  us  examples  of  many  types  of  men, 

he  does  not  say  very  much  on  the  subject  of  women  and  their 

position.    He  seems  to  have  had  great  affection  for  his  wife, 

although  he  rarely  mentions  her.      He  also  expresses  great 

1  3 

regard  for  his  sister  and  his  niece.        In  letters  to  two  of  his 

friends  he  includes  greetings  from  the  women  of  his  household. 

Of  another  young  woman  who  was  a  relation  of  his,  he  expresses 

some  disapproval.    The  passage  in  which  he  does  so  also  gives  a 

3 

glimpse  of  funeral  customs  and  of  dres3: 

"On  the  third  day  after  the  death  of  Aeachinea,  his 
niece  visited  the  tomb  for  the  first  time,  for  it  is  not 
the  custom,  I  think,  for  brides  to  attend  a  funeral.  But 
ahe  was  dressed  in  purple  and  wore  a  sparkling  hair  net, 
and  was  resplendent  with  gold  and  jewels,  lest  she  bring 
any  evil  omen  to  her  husband.    And  so,  ait ting  in  a  ao- 
called  two-headed  chair  adorned  with  silver  feet,  she 
complained  inordinately  of  the  misfortune  which  had  come 
at  so  inopportune  a  time;  her  uncle  should  have  died 
either  before  or  after  the  time  set  for  her  marriage. 
Fe  were  indignant  at  being  involved  in  such  a  scene. 

"After  waiting  with  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the 
seventh  day,  on  which  the  funeral  feast  was  held,  she 


13  3 
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mounted,  accompanied  by  her  nurse,  that  old  gossip,  her  • 
car  drawn  by  mules,  under  the  gaze  of  the  whole  crowd, 
in  all  her  finery  and  with  all  pomp,  and  aet  out  straight 
for  Teuchira.     Is  it  proper  to  promenade,  on  the  seventh 
day  after  a  funeral,  with  head  crowned  by  fillets  and 
surmounted  with  a  towering  head-dress  like  Cybele?  This, 
of  course,  does  us  no  harm,  except  that  by  such  an  ex- 
hibition it  becomes  known  to  everybody  that  we  have 
relatives  who  have  no  common  sense." 

Women  were  much  freer  in  Doric  states  than  in  the  other  Greek 
1 

countries.        Thrige  states  that  in  Cyrene  women  not  only  were 

spectators  at  the  games,  but  even  excelled  in  athletic  exercises 

3 

and  games  themselves.        There  may  have  been  "emancipated" 

women,  like  Hypatia,  in  the  province,  but  Synesius  takes  no 

notice  of  them.     Some  writers  suggest  that  he  favored  seclusion 
o 

for  women. 

Synesius  gives  us  examples  of  both  bad  and  good  men.  His 
letters  furnish  a  rogue1 s  gallery,  exhibiting  the  runaway  slave; 
the  "tough"  3lave;  John,  who  in  times  of  peace  was  in  the  habit 
of  kicking  modest  men  into  the  gutter,  but  who  was  a  shameless 
coward  in  times  of  real  peril;  Cerealis,  the  mercenary  and 
cowardly  general;  Peter,  insolently  defying  laws  and  law-courts; 
and  the  shamelessly  cruel  governor  Andronicus,  with  his 
satellites,  7enaa  and  Thoas,  and  that  evil  genius  of  the  country, 
Julius.      On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  gallery  of  notables,  such 
as  the  able  generals  Anysius  and  !'!arcelllnus;  Oennadius  the 
Syrian,  under  whose  government  the  province  prospered;  Diogenes, 
the  foe  of  the  wicked  as  well  as  of  the  barbarian;  and  such  a 


1  2 
Gardner,  p.  53,  note  3.-       Thrige,  p.  343. 

3 

Gee  Crawford's  question  in  regard  to  a  statement  in  the 
"On  Providence" . 
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man  as  Paemenius,  who  in  administering  the  estates  acquired  "by 
Artabazacus,  a  former  governor  of  the  province,  was  most  fair 
anl  courteous,  who  gave  none  of  the  Libyans  ground  for  com- 
plaint, and  whose  departure  caused  universal  regret.    The  Roman 
Empire  could  still  produce  able  generals  and  governors,  and  men 
of  character,  courage,  and  dignity.    Not  least  among  them  is 
Synesius  himself,  a  man  of  unimpeachable  character  and  of  the 
highest  patriotic  motives,  who,  although  he  loved  leisure  and 
a  quiet  life,  came  forward  again  and  again  as  the  champion  of 
law  and  order,  of  justice,  of  decency,  and  of  high  ideals, 
inspired  by  the  recollection  of  the  ancient  glory  of  his 
family  and  country. 


******** 
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